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The Emporia Gazette Says— 


I SUPPOSE that the Emporia Gazette is in a class by 
itself among the newspapers of the world. Published in a 
small Kansas town—one of the kind that will be miad be- 
cause I haven't called it a city—it is known and quoted all 
over the world. Its editor, William Allen White is 
well, he is William Allen White. The other day I picked 
up a copy of the Gazette, and found this leading editorial : 


WAR AND PREACHERS 


“IN that most interesting series of articles, now running 
in The Christian Century, entitled ‘What the War Did to 
My Mind,’ is a most frank and touching one by Rev. Edward 
A. Steiner, a distinguished convert to Christianity. Born in 
the Jewish faith, just over the Austro-Hungarian border 
from Russia, Dr. Steiner says: 

To the 100 per cent America, the white, protestant 
nordic America, I am as totally a stranger as I was to 
the Austria-Hungary of his Teutonic Catholic, Apostolic 
Majesty Francis Joseph II, under the shadow of whose 
throne I was born. 

“AS a vivid contrast to the whooping and shouting from 
many American pulpits, Dr. Steiner gives this picture of 
war arriving in a little Austrian town where he was born: 


There had been solemn stillness in the Carpathian vil- 
lage, broken by the weeping of women and the beating 
of the drum; the churches were places of mourning, not 
of rejoicing; no distorted peace text bade us be glad in 
this coming again of the most terrible of all terrors which 
seemed to have passed but yesterday and under whose 
shadow we were constantly living. 

“DOCTOR STEINER’S attitude toward the war was that 
which was instinctively adopted by all European religious 
leaders in the crisis. He says: 


I expected, foolishly, I suppose—or did I have a right 
to expect?—that a Christian minister would say in such 

a crisis: “The war is upon us; it is not our own mak- 

ing and willing; we must help in healing the wounded, 

comfort the bereaved, provide abundantly for the men who 
bear the brunt of the battle, and pray for the soon com- 
ing of peace.’ 

“And this is the only honest, decent and intelligent at- 
titude which the Christian church can take during a war, 
If it fights against the state during a war, it will perish by 
the sword—if it shrieks for slaughter and whoops for carnage, 
its sincerity will be smothered in the blood it calls forth. 

“THE American ministers who demanded that Germany be 
turned into a shambles and the kaiser hanged, the German 
ministers who straffed the English and applauded the Zep- 
pelin raids, the sinking of the Lusitania and the bombardment 
of Scarborough, equally besmirched and disgraced the cloth. 

“WAR is all too frequently a dirty and a necessary piece 
of business, but it should not be of the churches’ making, and 
the church should not make its advent an occasion for re- 
joicing. Men like Dr. Steiner suffered much at the hands of 
idiotic colleagues and laymen during the war—and perhaps 
even now their well-deserved rewards will not be of this 
wera” .... 


I'M not surprised that Mr. White finds it worth his while 
to keep his eyes on the contents of The Christian Century. 
And I hardly need to add that I agree with everything he 
has said in this editorial. 


Tue First Reaper. 
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EDITORIAL 


committee on the rights of religious minorities to 
visit Roumania and ascertain the facts regarding the 
treatment of minorities in that country made its report some 
weeks ago, but it seems not to have made a particularly 
vivid impression upon 
Concerning the Treatment of the public mind, to 
Religious Minorities judge from the scant 
mention of it in the 
press. The commission finds that a wide discrepancy exists 
between the rather liberal provisions of the Roumanian con- 
stitution and the manner of its enforcement by the officials. 
The religious problem is complicated by the racial and 
linguistic problem. The right of citizenship is denied to 
thousands who are justly and legally entitled to it. “A 
hideous campaign of intimidation and brutality was being 
carried on against the Jewish citizens of the state.” The 
commission appeals to the Roumanian church to purge it- 
self of anti-Semitism and of bitterness toward people of 
other than Roumanian race. The situation that is depicted 
is one in which fairly liberal laws are nullified by a prej- 
udiced and intolerant state of public opinion. The difficulty 
which it presents is that of bringing to bear any effective 
protest from outside without invading the autonomy of the 
state and thus intensifying that narrow nationalistic spirit 
which is at the bottom of the trouble. 


T- DEPUTATION appointed by the American 


The Y. W. C. A. Loses Its 
National Leader 


NE of the shortest biographies in “Who’s Who” out- 

lines the career of Mabel Cratty. Yet when Miss 
Cratty died on February 27, the news was reported by the 
press of the world, for she had stood for more than twenty 
vears as the great leader of one of the most useful women’s 
organizations in the world. It was in 1906 that Miss Cratty 
became general secretary of the national board of the Young 
Women’s Christian association. Under the impetus of 
Grace H. Dodge the numerous parts of that great body 
were fusing into a single national organization, with im- 
portant international outreaches and connections. Miss 
Dodge did not live to see the dream fully realized. But 
Miss Cratty assumed the burdens of making the new 
scheme of organization at once efficient and lasting in a 
manner so competent that the difficulties which arose were 
unflinchingly surmounted. That these difficulties were grave, 


all those who observed the Y. W. C. A. under the stress 
of the world war, and later when dissension shook its own 
ranks will acknowledge. It was this latter test which the 
organization, with Miss Cratty as its head, met most 
triumphantly. That prophetic quality which the associa- 
tion has fostered with a consciousness unusual in religious 
institutions had early brought the Y to a clear-cut stand 
in behalf of social justice for working women. Reactionary 
business interests took violent exception. Some of the asso- 
ciation’s most prominent and liberal supporters—Mrs. Helen 
Gould Shepard conspicuously among them—felt a departure 
from the paths of “religious” service to which the Y was 
dedicated, and withdrew their support. For a time it looked 
doubtful whether the national and international work could 
be financed, and drastic cuts were indeed required. But 
there was no hesitation, neither shadow that is cast by turn- 
ing. Miss Cratty and her associates brought the Y. W. C. 
A. through its wrestle with the demons of bankruptcy to 
a place where its power is bound rapidly to increase be- 
cause of the general recognition of its courage and its 
rightness. It is this assured future which is the dead leader’s 
reward. 





A Clarifying 
Candidacy 
MERICAN POLITICS has had no more healthy ex- 
perience recently than the entrance of Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh into the race for the democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. Whether Senator Walsh wins the nomination or 
not—and The Christian Century hopes that he wins—his 
presence as an active candidate, in the primaries and later 
in the nominating convention, will go a long way toward 
clarifying our present political confusion. The most puzzling 
element in this eleventh-hour attempt to name Senator 
Walsh as the democratic candidate is that it has been so 
long delayed. For if one were to seek to draft a blue-print 
of the candidate whom the democrats should run this year, 
no man in the party comes as close to fitting the specifica- 
tions as does the senator from Montana. The democratic 
campaign is bound to be based largely on the appalling de- 
bauchery of government permitted under recent adminis- 
trations, and never positively disavowed. The dirty stream 
of Teapot Dome oil has now been traced directly back to the 
offices of the republican national committee. No man in 
public life is in a better position to raise this issue of 
335 
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honesty than Senator Walsh, the man who, with infinite 
toil, uncovered the scandal and persevered in its examina- 
tion when subjected to a national newspaper barrage as 
an irresponsible muckraker. Behind this specific service to 
the common weal lies a long career of political liberalism 
in its best sense. Both as to national and international is- 
sues, there are few hands in the government to whom the 
interests of the United States could be committed more 
confidently. The signs igcrease that only dry democrats 
have a chance for election, and Senator Walsh is a sincere, 
tested, lifelong dry. His nomination, moreover, would lay 
the spectre of religious bigotry which haunts the democratic 
managers. He is a Roman Catholic, but his membership in 
that church bears almost none of the popular connotations 
that make the Catholicism of Governor Smith such an is- 
sue. There is, in other words, a difference between a Mon- 
tana Catholic and a Tammany hall Catholic which the 
ordinary American voter feels, even though it may elude 
theological definition. It will be interesting, now that Sena- 
tor Walsh is in the race, to see how much of the Catholic 
support that has been exercised lest the wet governor be- 
come a victim of religious bigotry is equally aroused in be- 
half of the dry senator. 


Science Corrects Its 
Own Mistakes 

UCH UNNECESSARY GLEE has been occasioned 

in some quarters by the discovery that the tooth, 
found in Nebraska and supposed to be that of a primitive 
man low down in the evolutionary scale, is in reality that 
of a wild pig. The anti-evolutionary religious press jeers 
genially at a science which is itself so primitive that it can- 
not tell a man from a pig, and so prejudiced in favor of 
finding evidences of a missing-link that it identifies the 
dental remains of a pig with those of a dawn-man. Reminis- 
cences of Bret Harte inevitably arise to quicken and flavor 
the mirth. Well, of course, the thing has its humorous 
aspect. It is legitimate “column” material. But there is an- 
other side to the matter. The circumstance which the anti- 
evolutionary press overlooks is that, if science made a 
mistake in the original identification of the molar, it was 
science also which corrected that mistake. Science does 
make mistakes. Nobody ever doubted that. The whole 
progress of scientific knowledge has been the correction of 
the mistakes of earlier scientists. But science, when it is 
true to its own faith, does not surround its mistakes with a 
halo of sanctity and declare that the fabric of the universe 
totters if these are shaken. It holds its opinions subject to 
correction as further light breaks from the study of the 
facts or from the discovery of more facts. It corrects its 
own mistakes, and often has to correct its corrections. It 
may, with the accumulation of evidence, become very 
strongly convinced on certain points, but its certainties do 
not reach the level of inerrancies, and it does not emotional- 
ize its conclusions in such a way that an old mistake becomes 
too dear to the heart to be displaced by a new truth. No 
scientist ever denounces another as a destructive critic for 
attempting to displace an old theory with a new one. And 
so, though we are not privy to all the intimate details of 
this pig-tooth episode, we are quite confident that no scientist 
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who was involved on either side of the argument had any 
other interest than to interpret the facts in the light of other 
knowledge. If the tooth was the tooth of a man, then cer- 
tain conclusions might be drawn. But since it now turns 
out to be that of a pig, the conclusions are different. Just 
like that. No excitement at all, no partisanship, no determi- 
nation to make it be a pig’s tooth or man’s tooth regardless 
of the facts. Looked at in that way, science really appears io 
rather good advantage in the incident. Religion may have 
something to learn from science in respect to willingness 
to face facts. 


A Sane Naval 
Bill 

HE COMMITTEE on naval affairs has finally recom- 

mended a naval building bill to the house of represen- 
tatives. The bill comes after weeks of agitation, and repre- 
sents a complete defeat for the jingoistic elements that en- 
deavored to stampede congress into the most idiotic naval 
building competition in history. It will be recalled that the 
proposals which Secretary Wilbur and the admirals laid 
before the house committee would have provided for the 
building of twenty-five cruisers, thirty-two submarines, nine 
destroyer leaders and five airplane carriers. These seventy- 
one vessels were to have cost somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $725,000,000. It was admitted that by the time 
they were completed, the seventy-one might easily cost a 
billion. Furthermore, it was more than hinted that this 
was only a start toward securing “parity” with Great Bri- 
tain. When the house committee, which is heavily loaded 
with “big navy” men, began its consideration of this pro- 
gram, it struck out at once the provisions which would have 
given the President power, at discretion, to hold up comple- 
tion of any of its parts, and voted, with only one vote not 
cast in the affirmative, that the program as finally adopted 
must be completed in its entirety within five years. Then 
fell the storm of public disapproval. As a result, the bill 
which has gone to the house contains sixteen ships in place 
of seventy-one; $274,000,000 in place of $725,000,000; 
authorization of suspension by the President in case an in- 
ternational agreement for the limitation of armaments can 
be secured; no provision requiring completion of the pro- 
gram in any form within any specified time. The people 
of the United States do not mean to become involved in 
a naval building race. Congress has found this out. The 
admirals and the generals who chase about pointing out 
potential enemies will do well to remember it. 


Atheists Protest Against 
Religious Pictures 


HE REPORT that comes from we know not what 

original source that the American association for the 
advancement of atheism now has an endowment of eight 
million dollars with which to back its campaigns is prob- 
ably not true. It would seem to make atheism too much 
like a religion, and one would expect soon to see the atheists 
sending out home and foreign missionaries and holding 
revival services, with a sawdust trail, a song leader, and the 
other standardized appurtenances of mass salvation. And 
yet, it might happen. We have already adverted upon the 
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pains that Mr. Clarence Darrow takes to prove to pleased 
audiences that nothing can be proved, and the energy he 
expends in showing that nothing is worth an effort. Atheists 
as a rule lack the cohesive force of a common enthusiasm. 
They have, however, enough coherence to organize an as- 
sociation. This association has, within the past few months, 
protested against two things which it considers unfair to 
atheism. The first was the presentation of a motion pic- 
ture play which represented its leading character as pro- 
gressing from atheism to moral disaster. The second was 
the presentation of the idea of God, especially in “The King 
of Kings” and “The Ten Commandments,” as though it 
were true. “If all the atheists in America were organized, 
they would be powerful enough to prevent profitable pro- 
duction of anti-atheist motion pictures. We propose to 
organize them.” The tsar of the movies, Mr. Will Hays, 
replies, in substance, that since faith is a fact in human life 
and God is a fact in the world, they cannot be eliminated. 
“The King of Kings” was revised to meet the reasonable 
criticism of the Jews, but it will not be killed to satisfy the 
atheists. 


Unity, Fifty Years Old, Celebrates 
With Feast and Fellowship 


IFTY YEARS AGO Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and a 

group of religious liberals launched a modest craft on 
the journalistic sea. It was named “Unity.” The attain- 
ment of its half century milestone brought together some 
three hundred of the present readers of Unity at a ban- 
quet held at the Blackstone hotel in Chicago, February 29. 
Addresses were made by a long list of speakers including 
Jane Addams, Salmon O. Levinson, Raymond Robins, Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese, Mrs. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rabbi Louis 
|.. Mann, Frederick Starr, and others, including the editor 
of The Christian Century, culminating at the end in the 
presentation of Rev John Haynes Holmes, the present 
editor of Unity. Doctor Holmes edits this brave and spark- 
ling organ from New York, where he is pastor of the Com- 
munity church, though it is published in Chicago. The ex- 
pressions at the banquet and those published in an ambi- 
tious 48-page anniversary number of Unity, indicate how 
deep a hold the paper has upon the affections of its readers. 
or forty years Doctor Jones was its editor. It was his per- 
sonal organ. Naturally the celebration became a kind of 
memorial event, calling forth many remembrances of that 
doughty prophet who taught and wrought for righteousness 
in Chicago with a degree of vigor and ethical insight per- 
haps unmatched by any preacher this city ever produced. 
lle was the founder of Abraham Lincoln Center. During 
the war he took and kept an out-an-out pacifist position, 
which the government penalized by rejecting Unity for 
four weeks from the mails. It was recalled at the banquet 
that the issue which precipitated government action con- 
tains copious quotations from the sermon on the mount. 
Dr. Holmes carries on the journalistic ministry of his prede- 
cessor in the same vigorous and independent spirit. His 
discovery, and presentation to American readers, of the 
biography of Gandhi has put a much wider constituency 
than the subscribing readers of Unity in his debt. Unity has 
the distinction of being the first periodical to give its edi- 
torial support to the idea of outlawing war, a distinction 
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which is only eclipsed by the intelligent and unslackened 
support which it has given to the movement down to date. 
Substantial gifts were announced at the Chicago dinner 
toward an endownment fund to make good the paper’s 
annual deficit. The Christian Century extends congratula- 
tions to Unity and to its editor, whose unwavering courage 
helps to keep courage alive in many hearts where he little 
suspects it. 


Theological Students Demand 
Christian Unity 


TUDENTS of Garrett biblical institute have memorial- 

ized the approaching Methodist general conference to 
appoint a commission to start negotiations looking toward 
union with other denominations. When the president of 
this theological seminary, Dr. Frederick C. Eiselen, enters 
the sessions at Kansas city, he will bear with him, as a dele- 
gate from the Rock river annual conference, this memorial : 


We, the undersigned students of Garrett biblical institute, 
believe that the time has come for a definite step forward 
toward organic union of the churches of the United States; 
therefore, be it resolved: 

1. That the general conference appoint a commission to 
consider organic union with other denominations; 

2. That the general conference extend to the Congregational 
church, to the Presbyterian church of the United States, to 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
to the Methodist Episcopal church, south, and to any other 
denominations desiring seriously to consider organic church 
union, an invitation to choose like commissions respectively; 
and, 

3. That from the commissions thus chosen a joint com- 
mission be formed for the purpose of recommending to the 
participating churches for their constitutional action a defi- 
nite plan of organic union. 


This immediate proposal may lead to something, or it may 
not. It is significant, however, as coming out of a theologi- 
cal seminary, and a Methodist theological seminary at that. 
Methodists are generally considered to be extremely skit- 
tish respecting all suggestions of corporate protestant unity. 
But when the atmosphere of the schools in which they 
train their ministers becomes congenial to such ideas, it 
forecasts the coming of the time when the denomination as a 
whole will unite in the same proposal. 


Mr. Hoover Answers 
His Mail 

R. HOOVER received his letter from Senator Borah. 

The latter asked the questions predicted. Now Mr. 
Hoover has replied. The reply is not as sweeping as that 
of Mr. Willis. It is not as complete as that of Mr. Curtis. 
It does not take up Senator Borah’s questions one by one, 
and answer them explicitly. But it does say this: “I do not 
favor the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. I stand, of 
course, for the efficient, vigorous and sincere enforcement 
of the laws enacted thereunder. Whoever is chosen Presi- 
dent has under his oath the solemn duty to pursue this 
course. Our country has deliberately undertaken a great 
social and economic experiment, noble in motive, and far- 
reaching in purpose. It must be worked out constructively.” 
The answer aligns Mr. Hoover with the drys. Unless his 
reputation belies him, “efficient, vigorous and sincere en- 
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forcement” under a Hoover administration would be some- 
thing quite different from the enforcement we have been 
having. We wish that Mr. Hoover had signified his interest 
in getting a declaration in favor of such enforcement into 
the republican platform. But we must remember the diffi- 
culties of the political situation under which he wrote. He 
is facing the first real test of his candidacy in the approach- 
ing Ohio primaries. There the state anti-saloon league is 
behind Senator Willis, long one of its favored politicians. 
Mr. Hoover’s support comes largely from the republican 
organizations in tke cities of Cincinnati and Cleveland, and 
neither of these is particularly dry. Mr. Hoover obviously 
wants dry support in the nation at large—so do Al Smith 
and Jim Reed—but he also must guard against antagonizing 
his backers in his first test at the polls. In the light of these 
circumstances, his letter is pretty good. We still believe 
that there must be a platform declaration to place the whole 
republican party on record. But we are also disposed to 
believe that Mr. Hoover's “efficient, vigorous and sincere 
enforcement” means efficient, vigorous and sincere enforce- 
ment. 


When Ministers Are 
Swindled 


r IS TRADITIONAL that ministers are peculiarly 
| susceptible to the wiles of swindlers, both professional 

and amateur. This is one tradition which the most 
rigorous criticism and the most exhaustive research serve 
only to confirm. If it is commonly believed that preachers 
are more gullible than the average citizen of equal sophisti- 
cation, intelligence, and resources, the reason is plain. They 
are. Why they are, is another question. The answer to that 
would doubtless reveal some reasons not wholly to their dis- 
credit. But the fact itself is regrettable and, at least in part, 
preventable. 

A study of the financial mistakes of the clergy has re- 
cently been made under the direction of the Chicago theo- 
logical seminary. The purpose was to collect data which 
would form the basis for some instruction to divinity stu- 
dents to enable them to protect themselves against at least 
the cruder forms of fraud and the more egregious errors of 
judgment in making investments for their own benefit or 
giving aid to applicants for financial assistance. The min- 
isters who replied to the request for information testified, 
in almost unanimous chorus, that they had been swindled 
with more or less frequency. The amounts ranged from 
negligible sums given to plausible but undeserving appli- 
cants for succor to the savings of a lifetime invested in un- 
substantial projects compounded of blue sky and hot air— 
the blue sky often bending with a false smile of promised 
affluence above a semi-tropical paradise and the hot air sup- 
plied by the persuasive promoter who exchanged pretty en- 
graved stock certificates for currency or bankable paper. 

The director of the investigation reports that the swindles 
fell into three classes: First, oil and mining stocks, dubious 
real estate deals, rabbit and chicken farms; second, fake 
church directories, spurious magazine and book subscrip- 
tions, worthless correspondence courses, advertising 
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schemes; third, temporary loans which become permanent 
and the cashing of worthless checks. This is a useful check- 
list of enterprises and temptations which, though not neces- 
sarily fraudulent, require careful scrutiny if they are to be 
touched at all ; but it is scarcely an analysis. The fundamen- 
tal classification of swindles recognizes only two groups: 
appeals to self-interest and appeals to benevolence. 

The appeal to self-interest is the point at which the great- 
est care needs to be exercised. Sometimes it is a crude ap- 
peal to avarice. Invest a few dollars and get a fabulous re- 
turn. Get in on the ground floor. Suppose you had put a 
thousand dollars into Ford motor stock thirty years ago. 
What if you had bought a down-town lot in almost any 
growing city in your youth. Your hundreds would have 
become tens of thousands. Why work for a meager income 
when the inevitable economic processes will do more for 
you than you can ever do for yourself if you will only give 
them a chance? Think of the fortunes that others have 
made! 

Or it may come in the subtler form of an appeal to the 
natural desire for a competency for one’s old age. You 
have saved up two thousand dollars. Suppose that, by 
scrimping economy, you are able to increase it to five thou- 
sand by the time you reach the age of retirement. What 
good will that do you? You can’t live on three hundred 
dollars a year, twenty-five dollars a month. Even with that, 
you will still be facing a dependent old age. So nothing is 
really risked by putting your capital into the Golden Stream 
oil company, or the Summerland real estate development, 
or the Aurora Borealis fox farm. A little courage now, a 
little patience while the business is getting on its feet, then 
affluence and dignity in your old age! 

The minister ought to be immune to such arguments, be- 
cause he ought to know the essential immorality of all those 
economic processes which produce a return wholly dispro- 
portionate to the investment of money and effort. He would 
probably be insulted if one were to suggest that he take his 
little nest-egg to Monte Carlo and put it on the roulette 
wheel, or that he take it to the race-track. Yet the chances 
of winning would probably be as good, and the ethics of the 
transaction would be no worse. Something for nothing is 
something for nothing, whether at the tables or the track or 
in the absentee ownership of an interest in a respectable get- 
rich-quick scheme. But because he so much wants and 
needs for his old age an income which he sees no chance of 
providing by saving, and because he takes without criticism 
the current conceptions of conventional economic morality, 
the minister is willing to make money that way if he can. 
And because he knows so little about what constitutes a 
sound investment—not to mention what constitutes a legiti- 
mate investment—he thinks he can. And so, in a large 
number of cases, he ends by getting nothing for something. 

The safeguard against swindles of this sort is to use one’s 
own best judgment as to what is morally right, and to utilize 
the advice of competent business men in determining what 
is safe, and to keep away from all investments that do not 
meet both tests. 

The preacher is also the target for many solicitations 
which appeal to his benevolence. The stranded stranger who 
must have a small check cashed on Saturday afternoon after 
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the bank has closed, to tide him over the week-end or to get 
him to the neighboring town where he has a job promised. 
The man who has a sick child, or whose family is about to 
be ejected by a harsh landlord, or—but why particularize? 
Every preacher can make a longer list of types of needy ap- 
plicants and plausible reasons for asking aid than there is 
room to give here. There is a very real danger of being 
swindled in such cases. One must use care and have re- 
course to the organized agencies which have machinery for 
investigation as well as relief. One must use common sense 
and develop some insight into human nature and be reason- 
ably critical of the sob-stories that accompany appeals for 
assistance. It is a social service as well as a measure of self- 
protection to be as little gullible as possible. 

jut there is a more serious danger than that of being 
swindled out of a few dollars by some plausible mendicant 
with an unusually ingenious tale of misfortune and neces- 
sity. It is the danger of becoming hard and cynical toward 
the unfortunate. A minister, or anyone else, had better 
carry his pocketbook open in his hand, ready literally to give 
to him that asketh and from him who would borrow not to 
turn away, than to become callous to human suffering and 
indifferent to the call of the needy. The economic life of 
this amazingly prosperous country is by no means so per- 
fect in its functioning that the “worthy” can always make 
their way without assistance, and charity can never be so 
institutionalized as to dispense with the need of individual 
consideration for exceptional and unstandardized cases. It 
is a compliment to the ministry that they are so often made 
the target of appeals, even fraudulent ones. A compliment 
to their hearts, at least, if not to their heads. And it would 
be a calamity if this were not so. 

Above all things, the minister must be a human being 
with a warm and vivid sense of the reality and urgency of 
other people’s troubles. His income is small enough, to be 
sure, and he may seldom be free from financial worries of 
his own. He may often have difficulty in figuring how he is 
to fit into the month’s budget the purchase of that new suit 
the need of which is becoming embarrassingly apparent. 
But he seldom has reason for acute anxiety as to where the 
next meal is coming from, and there are people who have. 
He has a job and he does not lose his week’s pay if he hap- 
pens to be sick, and there are people who do. His friends 
may be almost as poor as he is, but he has friends who know 
and trust him and to whom he can turn in an emergency, 
and there are people who have not. Seldom, if ever, does he 
dwell so precariously upon the slippery brink of utter want 
as do some hundreds of thousands of his fellow citizens. 
He need not be careless or indiscriminate in the dispensing 
of his meager charities, but he must keep his faith in 
human nature and his interest in its welfare. If the minis- 
ters who have been most frequently imposed upon by ap- 
peals to their benevolence would keep an exact account of 
the amounts which their credulity has cost them, they would 
probably be surprised to find how small the sum bulks at the 
end of a year. It would be far too small, undoubtedly, to 
weigh against the peril of the hard heart. 

When the plausible stranger wants to do something to 
make you rich, be suspicious. When he wants you to do 
something to meet his need, be careful but friendly. 
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America Means Peace 


BRIAND, according to press dispatches, is taking 
the Coolidge-Kellogg proposal to the council of 
* 


the league of nations meeting now at Geneva. 
He will defer his reply to the latest Washington note until 
he has conferred with the representatives of the leading 
powers on the question of the right of members of the 
league to join in a general treaty renouncing war. We may 
expect, therefore, that when the next French note is drafted 
it will reflect not only the position of M. Briand, but that 
of the league itself. 

Events are thus moving swiftly—more swiftly than the 
most sanguine could have anticipated six months ago. What 
the immediate outcome will be in terms of common under- 
standing and definite action, it is impossible to forecast. 
But with the sharp joining of the issue as between the 
American policy and the European system which the Kel- 
logg-Briand correspondence has brought about, the even- 
tual outcome cannot be a matter of doubt. At last the su- 
preme question of modern civilization has been officially 
formulated and propounded by one of the leading govern- 
ments of the world. Shall we continue international society 
on a war basis, or shall we definitely condemn and abro- 
gate the war system and build our international relation- 
ships on the foundation of peace and justice? This ques- 
tion is now being faced in terms of no special mechanism 
behind which Mars himself may securely hide, but in terms 
of doing something direct and fundamental about Mars 
himself. 

While the diplomats are conferring there are two aspects 
of the situation concerning which no doubt should be al- 
lowed to obtain in public opinion. One has to do with the 
sincerity and highmindedness of the American government 
in making its outlawry offer. The other bears upon the re- 
lation of the proposed outlawry treaty to the existing mech- 
anisms for peace—particularly to the league of nations. 

Mr. Kellogg launched a new idea when he made his offer 
of a general treaty renouncing war. The idea had taken 
root in certain circles of American peace thinking, but was 
wholly new to Europe. It came so unexpectedly from our 
government and was at once seen to be so sweeping and fun- 
damental that it left many minds incredulous—not in Eu- 
rope alone, but in America as well. The wiseacres began to 
search for some hidden meaning, for some concealed strat- 
egy in the simple offer of a leading nation to abandon war 
forever if other nations would join it in doing so. 

In seeking for some explanation of Mr. Coolidge’s sharp 
departure from conventional peace idealism, the theory was 
advanced that our state department was embarrassed by M. 
Briand’s original suggestion of a two-power pact renounc- 
ing war between France and the United States. Unable 
to formulate a fitting declination, Mr. Kellogg hit upon the 
strategy of making a counter offer of a multilateral treaty 
which he knew Europe would not accept. This theory as- 
sumed that our government was not talking in good faith 
but merely jockeying or bluffing in a diplomatic encounter. 
It was pointed out both in Europe and America that an elec- 
tion was near at hand, and that the administration saw a 
certain kind of political capital in winning a diplomatic vic- 
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tory over France. The Paris correspondent of the New 
York Times pictured Europe as watching intently for the 
joker to pop out of the American proposal. 

That our government, in announcing a peace policy, is ac- 
tuated by sincere and constructive motives is, we believe, 
utterly beyond reasonable question. It is unbelievable that 
Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg—not to mention Senator 
sorah and the foreign refations committee who, the press 
informs us, have been called into conference with the state 
department from the beginning—would initiate and carry 
on such a correspondence from motives of diplomatic ca- 
price. For Americans so to interpret the procedure is to 
insult their own government. 

Besides, as we pointed out in these pages last week, if 
that were the game our government was playing, there was 
no need to reopen the correspondence by sending yet an- 
other note to France. Mr. Kellogg had made his offer, and 
M. Briand had said France could not accept it. That was 
the place to quit, if Mr. Kellogg was merely making a vir- 
tuous but insincere gesture. But no. Having put M. Briand 
in a diplomatic hole, Mr. Kellogg extends his hand to help 
him out of it. He renews his offer, and with almost undip- 
lomatic persistence tells France she is mistaken when she 
says she cannot accept it. This is not the action of insin- 
cerity or half-heartedness. It reveals an intelligent pur- 
pose to explore the path which has been opened up and to 
exhaust every possibility before confessing failure. 

It seems incredible that some of our American peace 
lovers have been so slow in acclaiming the unprecedented 
proposal of their own government. Happily, the hesitation 
and skepticism with which the proposal was received in cer- 
tain peace circles are rapidly vanishing. The good faith of 
the government is daily drawing to itself the good faith of all 
who hate war and long for its destruction. After all, it is far 
more important that the people shall show their sincerity 
than that their government shall demonstrate its sincerity. 
If it is felt that the sincerity of the government in any public 
policy is not all that could be desired, there is one sure way 
to cure that lack. That is for the government to learn that 
the people at least are profoundly sincere and determined in 
their support of that policy. Statesmen have a way of ab- 
sorbing sincerity from the people! Upon every genuine 
lover of peace, therefore, there rests the responsibility of 
showing the government that its newly announced peace 
policy has touched public opinion on a vital nerve. The dis- 
covery of that fact will leave nothing to be desired in respect 
of the government's sincerity. 

The second element in the present critical situation which 
calls for special attention is more intrinsic to the diplomatic 
correspondence than the point we have just discussed. This 
has to do with the effect of an outlawry treaty upon existing 
peace organizations and mechanisms. It is not strange that 
the American proposal, falling upon surprised and suspi- 
cious ears, should evoke reactions of fear and concern for 
those institutions and devices upon which much peace 
thought and hope have already been expended. In its most 
extreme form this reaction found expression in Europe in 
the charge that the American government is trying to set up 
a peace organization of the world whose effect will be to 
destroy the league of nations. 
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It is not so difficult to be patient with such preposterous 
interpretations when they arise in Europe. But how can 
there be any excuse in America for such gross misunder- 
standing of the implications of a treaty to outlaw war? Yet 
there are those even in America who have read this dark, 
sinister purpose into the words of the Coolidge-Kellogg pro- 
posal. Of course a certain basis for such an interpretation is 
furnished by M. Briand himself when he contends that the 
obligations assumed under the covenant of the league pre- 
clude league members from signing a covenant renouncing 
war. But whatever the merits of his contention may finally 
prove to be, it is a fallacy in logic and in fact to conclude 
that the success of outlawry spells the failure and destruc- 
tion of the league. 

It should be incredible that President Coolidge and Sec- 
retary Kellogg are actuated by hostility to the league and a 
desire to embarrass or supplant it. The statesmen at Wash- 
ington who are related in any responsible way to the formu- 
lation of America’s new peace policy are in not a single in- 
stance opposed to the league. Most of them are opposed, 
each in his own degree, to the entrance of the United States 
into the league, but this implies no hostility to the league 
itself. 

In an article published in the New York Times and in 
The Christian Century of February 23, no less an opponent 
of America’s entrance into the league than Senator Borah 
himself, voices the spirit of our government. He calls atten- 
tion to the sharp contrast between the military basis of the 
league covenant and the principle of an outlawry treaty, but 
he definitely rejects the characterization of the New York 
World that “the Kellogg proposal to renounce war is really 
a proposal to renounce the covenant of the league.” The 
two represent wholly dissimilar methods of peace-making, 
Senator Borah concedes; they move on different planes. 
But a general treaty renouncing war unconditionally would 
not necessarily abrogate the league compact to go to war 
under certain conditions. It would, Senator Borah main- 
tains, suspend the operation of such a compact so long as 
the outlawry treaty held fast. He holds that the legal effect 
of the failure of the outlawry treaty—that is, if war broke 
out between two or more of its signatories in violation of 
their pledge—would be to release all its signatories from 
their obligations under it ; whereupon their obligations under 
the league or Locarno would again become active. 

We believe this interpretation is legally sound—certainly 
it is sound common sense. Why it has not been perceived 
by M. Briand passes our comprehension. 

The purpose of the American government in announcing 
its new peace policy is as irenic as it is sincere. Senator 
Borah, in the article just referred to, declares that the effect 
of the signing of a general treaty outlawing war will be “to 
augment and strengthen beyond any words to describe not 
only every peace plan in the world, but the peace sentiment 
and the peace public opinion which are just as essential in 
the cause of peace as treaties.” In an illuminating para- 
graph he presents in one searching insight the whole philos- 
ophy of the outlawry of war. He says: 


At the present time we have a network of treaties and un- 
derstandings relative to peace—arbitration treaties, concilia- 
tion treaties, the Hague tribunal, world court, peace machin- 
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ery of the league and the machinery of Locarno. The effect 
of the Kellogg proposal is a solemn pledge to let that peace 
machinery work. It is a solemn pledge to rely upon the 
peace machinery of the peace plans and not upon the war 
machinery. It is a solemn pledge among the leading nations 
that they will not resort to war, that they are forever pledged 
to the employment of peaceful methods for the adjustment of 
their controversies. This gives us international laws based 
upon peace and not upon war. This pledge strengthens every 
piece of peace machinery in existence. 


How can we get France to see that? How can we get 
Europe to see it? How can we get France and Europe to 
see that the one thing needed to put the breath of life into 
all existing peace mechanisms—from the league itself to the 
latest arbitration treaty—is for the nations to take funda- 
mental action condemning, renouncing and outlawing the 
institution of war? How can we get Europe to see that so 
long as the war system is part of their peace schemes it will 
vitiate their schemes and subvert their best endeavors? 
How can we get Europe to see that a Coolidge-Kellogg out- 
lawry treaty would be “a solemn pledge to rely upon the 
peace machinery of the peace plans and not upon the war 
machinery ?” 

And how can we get American peace opinion to see that 
the movement for the outlawry of war does not demand, in 
addition to the destruction of war, the destruction of all the 
existing agencies which have been established in the name of 
peace? Far and wide this misrepresentation of the outlawry 
proposal has been scattered. What is required to so com- 
pletely rectify this misconception in American peace think- 
ing that such misrepresentations will cease? 

The Christian Century, as one advocate of the renuncia- 
tion of war, presents its contribution toward such a better 
understanding by affirming again what we have stated many 
times before, namely, that in our belief the league of nations 
will never function effectively for peace until war is defi- 
nitely and solemnly renounced, and thus outlawed ; but that 
with the institution of war thus disestablished the league 
will come into its own true life. Every function of the 
league would be enlarged and facilitated. As an interna- 
tional organization it would then operate with the grain of 
international law, instead of as now, against the grain of in- 
ternational law. The renunciation of war would provide the 
league with a handle and a fulcrum with which to lift every 
problem connected with world peace into the light, and en- 
able it to press upon every government a demand for action 
consistent with that government’s fundamental pledge 
against war. ; 

One of the tasks with which the league is wrestling is 
that of disarmament. It requires but little imagination to 
discern the tranforming effect of the outlawry of war upon 
this huge problem. As Professor Gilbert Murray said the 
other day, “If war were generally outlawed, armaments 
would melt away.” “Melt away” is the happy word. No 
one would expect armaments to be totally junked the day 
after the outlawry treaty was signed. Confidence must first 
be established in the full good faith of the nations under 
such a treaty. This is a psychological process. Time is of 
the essence of it. But as every year passed, with the treaty 
holding firm, there would be substantial gain in the confi- 
dence of the nations in one another. This confidence 
would register itself in progressively lessening armaments. 
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But such progressive disarmament would not be automatic. 
It would need both guidance and stimulus. This the league 
would furnish. There would need to be disarmament con- 
ferences as now, but they would convene with vastly greater 
hope of accomplishment. 

One of the functions of the league of nations is to act as 
a conciliatory agency in the case of serious international dis- 
putes. Under the outlawry of war, it would continue to ex- 
ercise this function, but with good offices incomparably 
more potent. It would continue as now to function as a 
forum for debating all sorts of international problems and 
to offer solutions in the form of proposed treaties or addi- 
tional statutes of international law. A present task of the 
league is to encourage the codification of international law. 
But if war were renounced, it would be able to press this 
vital matter with new urgency and upon a wholly new level. 
The task would be immeasurably simplified, for the laws of 
war would be left behind and only laws of peace conrtsid- 
ered. And with the institution of war abolished, the world 
court could be invested with its full juridical character by 
equipping it with a code of law and clothing it with affirma- 
tive jurisdiction. 

In short, with war renounced by a general treaty, the 
league of nations, instead of being destroyed, would assume 
a new dignity, with all its present pacific functions facili- 
tated and reenforced by the fact that the structure of inter- 
national relationships, of which the league would be the ar- 
chitect-in-chief, would arise upon a foundation of peace and 
justice and not upon the basis of military might. 

Dare we look a little further? And a little deeper? The 
Christian Century, with the great body of American opin- 
ion, has opposed and is now opposed to the United States 
joining the league of nations as now constituted. But what 
effect will the renunciation of war have upon this poignant 
controversy? We reply that nothing can be imagined which 
will so surely dissipate and resolve America’s reasons for 
not participating in the league. A new era of appeasement 
will be ushered in. The folly and futility of the war articles 
of the covenant will be manifest. If these articles are to 
atrophy, men will say, why not abrogate them at once? And 
when the war articles of the covenant are abrogated, what 
good reason would remain by which the United States could 
justify itself in standing aloof from the league? 

There would be no good reason. 

On the contrary, it would be ignoble for this nation longer 
to stand aloof. 

The Coolidge-Kellogg proposal means peace. America 
means peace. The heart of the nation is not selfish. If war 
can once be gotten off the track it will never get on again! 
Every peace agency now existing will be invested with new 
meaning and new power on the day that war is banished 
from the legal system of the nations. The problems of eco- 
nomic and political imperialism, which nations stubbornly 
refuse even to look at while the sword is at hand and avail- 
able, will have to be looked at, and a thousand springs of 
political and economic appeasement will open up through- 
out the world. The dream of those who founded the league 
of nations will at last come true. 

But if the outlawry of war is the one thing needful to re- 
lease and effectuate the peace function of the league, its re- 
jection by the league will fatally wound that institution. If 
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France is compelled finally and unalterably to tell the 
United States that her obligations under the league tie her 
hands so that she cannot join in an uncompromising cove- 
nant of peace, which America now extends, the league will 
receive a blow from which it can never recover. 


Lentén Talks 


II. Among the Hills 


ROM the Jordan, where his baptism had occurred 
| ee he had felt within him the awakening of that holy 

purpose which answered to the divine call, Jesus hur- 
ried away into the wilderness. It would have seemed nat- 
ural that he should go back to his home in Nazareth, either 
to resume his work or to begin the new ministry. Or he 
might have gone up to Jerusalem, the intellectual and re- 
ligious center of the nation’s life, to inaugurate his plans. 
But he did neither. He went away into the silence of the 
hills from which John had come. He wished only to be 
alone with himself and the Father, to think out the new 
meaning of life and the plans that were now necessary. 

Tradition and imagination have loved to picture those 
waste spaces to which Jesus retired. It is the mountainous 
region south and east of Jerusalem, and on its eastern flank 
it forms the rocky barrier which faces the deep trench of 
the Jordan. It was the range of wandering shepherds, and 
of the wild beasts that lived in the hills or roamed up from 
the river thickets to hunt their prey in the rocky uplands. 

No certainty of knowledge remains as to the whereabouts 
of Jesus during the forty days’ stay in this rough region. 
Tradition, quick to localize important events in the vicinity 
of monastic retreats, placed the scene of the temptation at 
the top of the loftiest peak of the rock wall west of the 
Jordan. It is a hill of several hundred feet, half way up 
whose steep eastern face the Monastery of St. John clings 
to the side of the cliff. From the heights above a panorama 
of the entire region is spread out. Across the tumbled moun- 
tains to the west rise the towers on the Mount of Olives. 
North and south runs the mountain range, with here and 
there a peak more conspicuous than the rest, like the Frank 
mountain, Herod’s resting place, to the south, and the up- 
lifted Ebal standing almost at the farthest northern horizon, 
though on clear days the snowy dome of Hermon is visible 
far beyond. To the east and almost at the feet of the be- 
holder lies the splendid valley of the Jordan, and southward 
only a few miles away the mysterious and solemn turquoise 
beauty of the Dead sea. 

This mountain the monks of the middle ages called the 
Quarantana, the “Mountain of the Forty Days,” and here, 
they insisted, took place those searching experiences through 
which Jesus passed preparatory to his entrance upon the re- 
demptive work of his life. But the only significant reason 
why this spot should be chosen rather than another for the 
scene of these spiritual struggles is the fact that the lofty 
elevation of the spot seemed to make it appropriate as the 
stage for that great drama of the “lofty mountain” from 
which Jesus looked on “all the kingdoms of the world and 
their glory.” But such a construction of the narrative puts 
too much stress upon figurative words. It is far more likely 
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that Jesus remained in the obscurer regions among the hills, 
seeking the solitude which now became to him the vital 
atmosphere of his great preparation. 

For it was solitude which he sought. He was not unac- 
customed to hours of quiet. Among the hills of Galilee in 
the vicinity of Nazareth he had long since learned the art 
of solitary prayer. Those long night watches of which we 
read in the gospels were not the incidents of his later years 
alone. The prayerfulness of Jesus was an art early learned 
and a necessity of his spirit. 

But now in the face of the great announcement at the 
Jordan it was imperative that he should have leisure and 
solitude to think through the great problem of his life. He 
knew the character of Israel’s messianic hope. He knew 
that John’s message had included frequent reference to One 
who should come after him. Was he then that expected 
One? If so, how was he prepared to meet the popular ex- 
pectation of the Messiah? It was clear that the nation waited 
eagerly for a military leader who could deliver it from the 
thraldom of Roman subjection. That messianic warrior was 
in the thought of every patriotic mind, and all the expectant 
utterances of the Old Testament were eagerly construed to 
imply the same hope. 

Jesus knew full well, from his study of the scriptures in 
his home, in the school at Nazareth, and in the solitude of 
his private devotions, that the real messianic hopes of the 
Old Testament moved on levels vastly higher than this. He 
saw that it was morally impossible to reconcile the actual 
movement of the kingdom of God with the crass popular 
messianism of his day. Already several would-be messiahs 
had appeared, and each one had found an eager though 
local and temporary response. Was he to take that lower 
political plane of leadership and attempt to satisfy the peo- 
ple, or was he to follow a higher interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the divine program and the need of the hour? The 
latter could be his only course. And could he doubt that 
success was possible to him on this higher level? Could he 
not take his place with the great company of moral leaders 
who had given their lives for Israel’s uplift and spiritual 
redemption, in the hope of complete success? Surely the na- 
tion was ready for a true prophetic word. Its response to 
John’s message had shown the possibilities of the occasion. 
And beyond Israel lay the world waiting for the same 
urgent call to the new life. 

And so Jesus, in the solitude of the hills, saw clearly the 
choice which he must make between a popular and lesser 
purpose and the supreme vocation to which he felt himself 
summoned. He could not doubt what his ultimate choice 
would be. It only remained to consider the methods by 
which he should bring his purposes to pass. And the days 
passed onward in these exalted thoughts. Time and space 
were as nothing to him. The rapture of the divine presence 
and the exaltation of a majestic purpose thrilled him and 
gave him a consciousness of the fullness of life. Strong in 
body and burning with a mighty idea he gave no thought to 
food. It was no conventional fast to which he yielded him- 
self, but a period of spiritual exaltation so absorbing that 
the needs of the body were forgotten. 

But the testing of his soul was yet to come. 

H. L. W. 
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Spokesmen for Youth 


By Harry Thomas Stock 


tised, interpreted and explained. We are lecturing 

adolescents less and lecturing about them more. It is 
a wholesome change. But it has brought a host of profes- 
sional spokesmen for youth who wear their credentials 
proudly. Several types of interpreters are continually seek- 
ing an audience. We do well to listen sympathetically, pro- 
vided we add to our earnestness a sense of humor. We 
maintain sanity only by listening to none of them too often 
and by hearing as many viewpoints as possible. Nor should 
we be abjectly humble, for it is likely that our own experi- 
ences have produced certain understandings that are fully 
as valid as those announced by experts and long-distance 
observers. 

Consider first the literary army. There are generals who 
claim to speak for that portion of youth that is worth its 
salt. Few of them do represent youth, even though they be 
young in years. (Those above thirty are not young people, 
whether our criterion be law or science.) Like other gen- 
erals, they live apart from the privates. Many of them are 
so worldly-wise or so unearthly that ordinary youth cannot 
share their realm—they worship from afar if, indeed, they 
are conscious of the existence of these men of genius. A 
clientele or sect springs up, the fertile writers becoming the 
deities. What they say or do, the sectarians simulate. Few 
radical or orthodox editors or authors are representative 
spokesmen of youth in the sense that they mirror adolescent 
opinion, They create it. They speak for a middle-aged 
viewpoint, indicating what they want youth to think or do, 
allying certain young people to their cause, and then they 
convince themselves and part of the public that they truly 
reflect the opinions of the rising generation. 


[tse YOUNGER GENERATION is much adver- 


OFFICIAL SPOKESMEN 


Youth is organized in behalf of all sorts of causes: re- 
ligion, atheism, social fellowship, world redemption, polit- 
ical success, literary culture, athletics. Every group has its 
official spokesmen, adult and adolescent. These organiza- 
tions came into being to serve youthful interests. Once 
established they have almost inevitably become ends in 
themselves. Paid officials, extension programs, loyalty to 
the effective institution—these involve a high powered de- 
tense of the organization, its constituents, its objectives. 
lhe official spokesmen are seldom unbiased representatives 
of youth; they stand upon the institutional platform. 

Church board secretaries and interdenominational officials 
use deep colors in portraying the abyss into which our youth 
are sinking. Others employ the whitewash brush with grace- 
ful gesture. Those who have close and constant contact 
with high school and college students maintain a puzzled 
silence or guard their assertions carefully. It is the adult 
“at the top,” who believes in his work, who is concerned 
for young people, who picks up a vast amount of informa- 
tion and rumor at second-hand, and who is under the neces- 
sity of “selling his program” both to young people and to 
philanthropists, who grows tearful over the low state of 


morals or rises to an enthusiastic defense of this incom- 
parable generation. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


There is no hypocrisy in this. Good intentions and genu- 
ine interest in young people motivate the adult leaders. But 
what do they know about it? What do any of us know 
about it? We have recently visited a campus. While there 
“someone” told of the wild practices countenanced by the 
sororities. We rode in a Pullman smoker and were shocked 
at the details furnished by a Main street physician. We 
took a day off from our editorial duties in a sky-scrapered 
Sinai and addressed a young people’s convention at which 
two-thirds of the audience were over thirty years of age. 
The applause which followed our challenging address would 
convince anyone in a similar position that the heart of youth 
is right. We have preached for ten years in a city pulpit and 
have never been troubled by the youthful vagaries which 
find report in public print. There is drinking, but surely 
there is none of it among the young people who are mem- 
bers of our great Christian movement! Pullman cars, hotel 
lobbies, convention halls, interviews with eclectic groups of 
campus prophets, provide little information about the ordi- 
nary experiences of the mass of ordinary young people. 

Many workers in local fields know certain young people 
well. Most of them do not broadcast their views. But those 
who do fall victims of the temptation to take the world into 
their confidence, make a general diagnosis and prescribe a 
universal remedy; they generalize upon too limited evi- 
dence. Here, for example, is a social worker who sees the 
seamy side of humanity, whose days are spent in making 
over lives soiled by dissipation. Boldly he announces that 
sex is a bigger factor in young life than idealists have been 
willing to admit. So far excellent! But when he generalizes 
from this fact he dogmatizes. Continued contact with the 
abnormalities has not equipped him to speak authoritatively 
regarding the normal. And when, pursuing his special 
theory still further, he concludes that sex is the only sig- 
nificant factor in growing life he becomes a dangerous 
guide. 

QUESTIONNAIRE HOUNDS 

There are also the nose-counters, the questionnaire 
hounds, the discussion tasters. Real information has come 
through these channels. Many of our constructive educa- 
tional enterprises have utilized facts and trends thus dis- 
closed. But a complete undraping of youthful minds is 
seldom secured. Opinions expressed are usually fleeting 
and based upon little thought. Too much reliance cannot be 
placed upon statistics. The subjective factor must always 
be taken into account when the discussion leader is the in- 
terpreter of conference results. The most intimate phases 
of experience are not revealed in the frankest discussion 
sessions. 

An itinerant expert visited the campus of a mid-western 
agricultural college. A sorority, responding to a suggestion 
from a local official, invited the visitor to talk to the girls. 
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It was specified that he was not to lead a discussion; he was 
to make an address. Afterward he asked the local pastor to 
find out why he was not permitted to employ his favorite 
educational method of discussion. The pertinent reply of 
the sorority president was, “We weren't going to have him 
prying into our minds so that he could go to another campus 
and report what we are thinking about.” A second group 
asked another male visitor~in his thirties—to lead a con- 
ference on the theme, “A Family or a Career.” He has 
never been able to decide whether, in their curious remarks, 
they were uncovering their innermost thoughts or were 
chuckling at his earnest endeavors while they were intent 
upon “stringing” him. 


UNCONSIDERED ELEMENTS 


Even when an honest expression of opinion has been se- 
cured, the adult cannot speak authoritatively for youth or 
for his group of young people. Their emotional experiences 
are primary ; discussion seldom reveals them. At a summer 
camp, attended by high school students, an evening discus- 
sion dealt with obedience to rules. Honest judgments and 
objections were registered. An hour later, an upstanding 
young advocate of the principle that one should obey laws 
whether he liked them or not was found smoking a cigarette 
in violation of an order imposed by the insurance company. 
The adult leader, highly impressed by the right-mindedness 
of the discussion participants, leaving immediately after the 
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meeting to catch a train, was certainly not prepared prop- 
erly to interpret this group of young people so long as he 
considered only their intellectual convictions or opinions. 
Impulses, emotions, action are also basic elements in char- 
acter. 

Nor can we look to editors of high school or college 
journals to interpret their generation adequately. They suf- 
fer the same disabilities that warp the judgment of their 
elders. They speak, at best, for a small segment of ado- 
lescence. It is almost impossible to understand or charac- 
terize youth in the large. They are individuals, and it is as 
individuals that they must be known and befriended. When 
one has lived in frank fellowship with a young nian, or with 
a group, understanding comes—but it is valid only regard- 
ing these particular persons. And they are constantly 
changing. The boy whom you knew so well last week seems 
quite a different young man today. 

Those understand youth best who are interested in them 
as persons, as human beings, as comrades—not as exhibits, 
specimens, or laboratory materials. He who sets out to learn 
the innermost thoughts of youth that he may reveal them 
to a curious world or even to eager educators or profes- 
sional character-builders is likely to have little to say. It is 
a futile business: trying to learn enough to be a spokesman 
for youth. A more worthy enterprise is that of becoming 
competent to be a comrade of certain young people, of shar- 
ing the fullness of life with them. 


The Sacrament of Unity 


A Sermon 
By Charles Clayton Morrison 


HAVE NOT BEEN PRESENT to hear all of the dis- 
| cussions of this conference,* but throughout the ses- 

sions in which I have shared the note has been repeat- 
edly sounded that in the Lord’s supper we have an ultimate 
test of the sincerity of our idealism with regard to Christian 
unity. There is a growing conviction that something terribly 
wrong has taken place in the history of the church if Chris- 
tians cannot foregather at the table of Christ in complete 
equality to partake of his sacrifice in memory and fellow- 
ship. We are struck with amazement that the conference 
on faith and order at Lausanne could not unite in a com- 
mon observance of this most elementary Christian act. 
Probably nothing that was said or done at that gathering has 
left so deep an impression upon the conscience of the church 
as this thing that could not be done. It has perceptibly 
deepened our conviction of sin with respect to the divided 
state of the church. The discovery that we are so far apart 
that even the very elect from our churches cannot commune 
together has exposed the shame of our sectarianism far more 
vividly than any verbal description could have done. 


* The Conference on Christian Unity, held in the First Presbyterian church 
Baltimore, under the auspices of the Christian Unity League, January 12 and 
13. This sermon by Dr. Morrison was delivered on the closing evening of 
the conference, at which time a union communion service was celebrated, with 
representatives of five denominations as clerical celebrants, and members of 
many denominations participating. 


But there is hope in such a discovery, as well as dismay. 
For it shifts our discussion of unity to a new level. When 
we carry our problems and differences about the church to 
the Lord’s supper, we have found a new basis for confer- 
ence. The holy communion provides us with a standard 
outside our own opinions by which we can measure and 
judge our denominational system. You cannot come to the 
Lord’s table without in some degree abandoning your own 
mind with its prejudices and partisanism, and entering into 
the mind of God. Kneeling at the altar to receive the divine 
sacrifice, or sitting at the table in fellowship with him who is 
Head of the church, one cannot help asking: Is the church 
as we have it, and is Christianity as we practice it, the kind 
of church, the kind of Christianity, which is congenial to 
and consistent with the mind of God as historically disclosed 
in the self-giving passion of Christ? 

The trouble with all our talk about unity is that we have 
no standard to appeal to. We stand within the present de- 
nominational scheme of things; each is jealous for his own 
institution, whose value is enormously exaggerated in his 
thought ; and no one is willing to let go of anything which 
he possesses, thinking honestly but vaguely that it may prove 
to have value for the united church. Our denominational 
heritages thus mutually inhibit one another, and the result 
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is a deadlock. Our conferences only take us into a blind 
alley. 

But when we bring these heritages, these peculiarities, 
these cherished orthodoxies and superiorities of our denom- 
inationalism to the Lord’s supper—that is, to the mind of 
God as it is there revealed—we become aware that our dif- 
ferences are an impertinence and a sacrilege. The Lord’s 
supper is the sacrament of God’s catholicity. And we cannot 
thrust our sectarianisms upon God’s catholicity. They are 
consumed by the flame of his grace. In awe and penitence 
our minds are drawn into his mind. We see all of life, in- 
cluding the church itself, from the divine point of view. 
And the church which we discover in the mind of God is not 
like the church we men have made; there is no division in it, 
nor spot, nor wrinkle, nor pettiness, nor exclusiveness nor 
anything that keeps brother from brother, group from 
group, but all are held in unity by the boundless love of the 
rather of all. 

This is what I mean when I say that there is fresh hope 
for Christian unity now that the full scandal of our divisions 
is beginning to be measured for us by our inability to cele- 
brate the Lord’s supper together. So long as we debate our 
claims one against the other we can make them plausible ; 
we can convince ourselves of their importance, as well as of 
their validity. But when we abandon the forum and ap- 
proach the altar, our claims of superiority lose both validity 
and importance. Our sectarian claims do not mean any- 
thing at all to the mind of God. We cannot imagine that he 
is interested in them. His interest and concern for man- 
kind and for his church do not extend to the petty distinc- 
tions which inhere in our institutions of religion. He is 
concerned for our institutions only as they function on be- 
half of his kingdom of love. 

The most honest sectarian amongst us cannot bring his 
cherished apologia even to the threshold of the mind of God. 
He therefore cannot bring it to the altar of the holy euchar- 
ist. His claims could not endure the inclusive light of God’s 
impartial acceptance of all who in faith seek to do his will. 
For the genius of the Lord’s supper is unity, unity under the 
all-comprehending love of God, who gave his only begotten 
son, that whosoever believeth in him should have eternal 
life. It is of this love that the bread speaks, and the wine, 
for they point back to that little hill outside a city’s wall 
where a Body was broken and Blood was shed that the full 
measure of God’s love might be revealed. All our sectarian- 
isms contradict this elementary Christian reality. All our 
institutionalism contradicts it. And we can take fresh hope 
that a regeneration of the institutions of religion is immi- 
nent now that we are beginning to discern how far our ex- 
isting institutions have wandered from the genius of our 
Christian faith as revealed in the Lord’s supper. 

Let us, as we keep the feast tonight, consider the Lord’s 
supper as a sacrament of unity, whose chief presupposition 
is unity and whose normal effect is to unify those who share 
in it. There are many ways in which we could approach 
the subject, but I shall ask you to view the Lord’s supper, 


First, as the theme of a celebration, 
Secondly, as the basis of a fellowship, 
Third, as the carrier of a revelation, and 
Fourth, as the inspiration of an ethic. 
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I 


The sacrament of the Lord’s supper is the theme of a 
celebration. It is the tragedy of Christian history that the 
simple, free, inclusive fellowship which the personality and 
teaching of Jesus originally created has been stereotyped in 
the hard systems of intellectualism and institutionalism. In 
our aspiration for unity, for catholicity, we are all looking 
for some concept under which religion can function with 
the freedom and inclusiveness of the spirit of Jesus. | 
wonder if we shall not find it in the concept of religion as 
the celebration of life. Such a concept leads us away from 
all pettiness and partiality in worship, making it possible 
and most seemly to embrace in the festal event not only 
those of our own creed, but those of various creeds; not 
merely those who belong to our organization, but those who, 
wherever they belong, share with us in the common impulse 
to celebrate the significant values which life possesses for 
all men. 

We come to the Table rejoicing. It is a festal hour. We 
are here to celebrate every good thing which life has brought 
to us. All lesser gratitudes and common joys are gathered 
up in our praise to God for the one Unspeakable Gift. But 
the fulness of content of the eucharist is disclosed only when 
we discern in it the celebration of the tragedy as well as the 
good fortune of life. This, as Von Ogden Vogt says, is the 
unique paradox of the Lord’s supper, that in the same 
breath it remembers evil and calls the remembrance a cele- 
bration! “The central celebration of Christianity plunges 
at once to the dregs. It remembers not brightness or good 
fortune, but defeat and disaster. It is not a reminder of the 
kindly forces of nature, nor of the normal fortunes of man, 
but of defeat turned into victory, of pain transformed into 
benefit, of evil overcome with good. Indeed,” Vogt declares, 
“perhaps the Christian is the only one who can celebrate life, 
precisely because he can celebrate all of it.” 

Is it not amazing that the world’s supreme tragedy has 
become the theme of Christendom’s most universal celebra- 
tion? I do not find its analogue anywhere. When we pay 
homage to other great men we do not celebrate their death- 
day; we celebrate their birth-day. But our celebration of 
the birthday of Christ is so little a part of Christianity that 
centuries had elapsed before it was thought of, and it was 
then imported as an exotic into the Christian calendar. Yet 
the celebration of his death-day was of the essence of the 
Christian experience from the beginning. The disciples met 
together in the solemn gladness of their continuing fellow- 
ship with him to break bread in joyous remembrance of his 
death. When we weigh other religions side by side with 
Christianity to note their similarities and distinctions, let us 
not overlook this most obvious and dramatic difference. 
Nowhere else do we find the tragic element of human life 
projected on a grand scale as the theme of a perennial cele- 
bration. 

And because it is a celebration, the Lord’s supper cuts 
under all the distinctions of dogma and party. In life’s fes- 
tivities we do not ask that those who participate shall think 
alike, nor do we erect barriers to keep out those not of our 
set or sect. The more, we say, the merrier! It is enough 
that our neighbor has sincere feeling about the event which 
we commemorate. His own impulses are his sufficient cre- 
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dentials. And in the joy of the celebration all our differ- 
ences of opinion and taste and social status tend to disap- 
pear. They are all swallowed up in the celebration. It is 
thus with the Lord’s supper. It is a sacrament of unity— 
a unity that lies behind all our differences, and consumes as 
it condemns the exclusiveness of our intellectual and party 
pride. 


1 


But more concretely, the Lord’s supper is a sacrament of 
unity because it is the basis of a fellowship. It is a table 
spread with hospitality. We are all guests of God. The table 
is not mine nor yours. Nor is it ours. It is the Lord’s sup- 
per, and we are all on a level. The common table implies the 
full and equal status of every communicant. The very 
genius of the eucharist is this equality and intimacy with 
one another. 

Here is illustrated with exhaustless freshness the unique 
freemasonry which exists within our holy faith. In Chris- 
tianity there is one baptism. That is to say, there is but one 
initiation into the church of Christ. There are no further 
“degrees” to be taken by which a higher and yet higher 
status may be attained. There is but one baptism. He that 
is once initiated has been initiated into all that there is. No 
privilege or added status is conferred by other baptisms. 
The Christian fellowship is the ultimate democracy. And 
the Lord’s supper as a continuing ceremonial speaks in the 
accent of democracy. Its function is to conserve and guar- 
antee the equality which baptism confers. 

All of which, translated from the terms of symbol into 
terms of spiritual fact, means that in the church the one 
thing which is esteemed and revered for its own sake is per- 
sonality. In the presence of our Lord personality always 
came into its own. The gospels show Jesus taking the poor, 
the outcast, the unprivileged by the hand and lifting them 
into a place of personal self-respect as children of the one 
Father. All trappings of caste and class fell away. The 
lowly were exalted; those of high degree were brought low. 
In his church it should be so. And the Lord’s supper, as he 
conceived it, and as it was observed in the early days by his 
followers, dramatizes and reinforces the inclusiveness and 
the spiritual equality of all who wear his name. The su- 
preme value of the person is nowhere else so fully disclosed 
as at the Lord’s table. For the heart of the celebration is our 
discernment of the supreme price that was paid for our re- 
demption. And the soul’s worth must be measured by the 
price that has been paid for it. 

How we degrade the Lord’s supper by sectarianizing it! 
When we draw lines and form exclusive circles at its cele- 
bration we violate its essential spirit. The genius of the feast 
is spoiled by the intrusion of any kind of examination into 
the worthiness of one another. Let each examine himself! 
If the unworthy come it is not my concern: that is the Mas- 
ter’s concern. Besides, how dare I, who am so unworthy, 
say that this man for whom Christ died shall not share in 
the fellowship of those who like himself have been bought 
by so great a price? 

Among our many modes of worship the distinction of the 
Lord’s supper is that in its essential concept it emphasizes 
fellowship and unity. It is a table, a common table, a family 
table. It spells hospitality, warmth, courtesy, equality, free- 
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dom, intimacy, love. It is a love feast. How can we cele- 
brate it with sectarian superiority in our hearts? How dare 
we pick up its symbols and carry them off to some exclusive 
denominational altar and bar out all for whom Christ died 
save only those who belong to our sect? Christ is not di- 
vided. Nor can his Table be divided. 

This social character of the Lord’s supper has been lost by 
the historic church, both Roman and protestant. How un- 
like the early celebration is our august mass! And how little 
improvement have we protestants made in our attempts to 
recover the pristine quality of the sacred meal! The first 
disciples, we are told, in the joy of their common experience 
of Christ, and their joyous fellowship with one another con- 
tinued daily with one accord in the temple, and broke bread 
from house to house, and did eat their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart. The Lord’s supper was an integral 
portion of a feast of joy, it was the climacteric feature of a 
social meal. This “agape,” or love feast, was the occasion 
of joyous singing, the reading of letters from absent lead- 
ers and comrades, the taking of offerings for the poor, and 
the practice of the “holy kiss.” It was a social, friendly, in- 
clusive event. The fact that certain abuses grew up within 
it, prompting St. Paul to advise the discontinuance of the 
physical meal and the retention of the symbolic elements of 
the eucharist only, in no way changed the fact that the eu- 
charist was in its inherent idea a social, friendly feast of 
spiritual fellowship. The celebration looked toward Christ, 
expectant of his return, but it looked toward him through 
social eyes, tear-dimmed with love for the brethren. 

All this we have lost in the course of Christian history. 
And in losing it we have lost an essential quality which | 
cannot help believing our Lord intended the supper to em- 
body when he instituted it. I can easily believe that the con- 
cept of fellowship and the desire to preserve and enrich it 
was his dominant motive in suggesting that they should do 
this often in his memory. It was not primarily a new form 
of worship which he gave them, but a basis and stimulus of 
fellowship, a fellowship whose roots were to take hold upon 
the supremely important fact that all who shared in it had 
been reconciled to God through his broken body and shed 
blood. The eucharist, thus conceived, is intrinsically a sac- 
rament of unity, not incidentally, nor as a by-product of 
worship, but in its pristine intention and in its own true 
character. 


III 


The Lord’s supper is the carrier of a revelation. It speaks 
a message of its own. It appeals, thus, not only to the es- 
thetic impulse which expresses itself in celebration, and to 
the social impulse which seeks fellowship, but to the rational 
impulse which hungers for understanding. The eucharist is 
Christianity’s greatest preacher. Sometimes I wish that we 
could hush the voices of our preachers and let the Lord’s 
supper proclaim its uninterpreted gospel. 

The genius of the Lord’s supper is that it gives us the 
Christian gospel without interpretation. It speaks in sym- 
bols, and symbols leave the mind of the worshiper to make 
his own interpretation. There is nothing divisive about a 
symbol, though it may be used divisively by a party which 
insists intolerantly upon its own interpretation. If such a 
party has power it can refuse to allow the symbol to be used 
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save upon condition that it shall mean what it means to those 
in power. But so long as the symbol has not been thus cap- 
tured by a group, so long, that is to say, as it is a free sym- 
bol available to all to whom it has genuine meaning, it 
cannot be in itself divisive but unifying. The flag of our 
country is no less the flag of the pacifist to whom it speaks 
of international justice than to the militarist to whom it 
speaks of national might. 

So with the Lord’s supper. It proclaims an uninterpreted 
gospel. It stands for the elemental Christian revelation. 
What that revelation is I cannot say! Words fail, and 
thoughts fail also. I can say what it is to me. I can let it 
pass through the prism of my poor intelligence, but its light 
beam will come forth broken into fragments. The truth of 
the gospel is too vast for me, too vast for you, too vast not 
only for our one-talent minds and for our five-talent minds, 
but too vast for the ten-talent minds also. It was too vast 
for John Calvin, albeit his system is still subscribed to as 
“containing the system of doctrine taught in the holy scrip- 
ture.” It was too vast for Thomas Aquinas, albeit the 
Roman church is bound to this day by the interpretation 
which he clamped upon it six hundred years ago. It was 
too vast for Augustine. Aye, it was too vast for Paul. 
More humble than the great theologians of church history, 
Paul liked to confess that he knew in part, and prophesied 
in part, that he saw only in a mirror darkly, that the riches 
of grace in Christ Jesus were “unsearchable” and the ways 
of God past finding out! 

But if our creeds and our preaching are each man’s par- 
tial attempt at interpreting the reality of the gospel, the 
Lord’s supper is the perennial proclamation of the materials 
out of which our creeds are made. In the simple pageantry 
of this symbolic meal the whole story of the gospel is ever- 
more retold. It projects and keeps alive to all time the his- 
toric facts which occurred within the space of three and 
thirty years nineteen centuries ago. And it not only recites 
the historic facts of the gospel, but by the same token it re- 
flects the eternal cosmic Fact which broke into our world 
of sense and time with the birth and death of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. The eternal God and his suffering love, spent re- 
demptively for us men and our salvation, are pictured here. 

In a little Italian church, Rufus Jones saw a crude paint- 
ing of the crucifixion in which the artist shows the spikes 
driven through the hands and feet of the Savior and on 
through the beams until they pierce the hands and feet of 
God, whose shadowy figure is portrayed behind the cross. 
Such symbolism is sound and truthful. And if it is true of 
the cross it is more richly true of the eucharist, whose mean- 
ing extends beyond the historic event into the eternal life of 
God. If it seems like an exaggeration to claim so much for 
so simple a rite, the answer is that the universe is far more 
truly explained in the homely simplicities of life than in the 
strained complexities after which our philosophers strive. 

But let us not be drawn away from our theme. We are 
considering the Lord’s supper as the sacrament of unity, and 
we are now looking at it as the carrier of the essential reve- 
lation by which our common Christian faith is nourished. 
Our creeds divide us. But at the Lord’s supper we are 
overwhelmed with awe in face of the supreme and infinite 
Truth of which our creeds are but blind and partial expres- 
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sions. In this awe and this insight we are united. The ma- 
terials of our creeds are here, but not our creeds. In the act 
of communion at the Lord’s Table our creeds have no place. 
We cannot bring them past the door of this Upper Room. 
At the Lord’s Table all our smug little definitions of divine 
grace are dissolved in the original realities which they at- 
tempt to explain, and our sectarianisms based upon them 
fade out. 
IV 


And finally, the Lord’s supper is the inspiration of an 
ethic. If it were not so I should question its validity. Our 
worship misleads us if it opens a door of escape from our 
moral problems. An act of worship which does not spring 
from and return into the ethical relationships of our com- 
mon life is superstition, illusion, a mere massaging of the 
emotions. Its effects are not only futile but morally ener- 
vating. True worship is the celebration of life. It reflects 
life by dramatizing it, and its purpose is to change life by 
draining into the channels of our daily activity the sweeten- 
ing waters of the divine will. This the Lord’s supper, rightly 
conceived, does. 

But how remote from common life seems our conven- 
tional observance of it—in the Roman Catholic and hardly 
less in the protestant mode of celebration! We protestants 
have allowed the Lord’s supper to be carried away into a 
kind of retreat. We celebrate it as an esoteric rite. I won- 
der if we do not thereby rob it of its moral power. We 
make it an appendage of a preaching service. It is reserved 
for the faithful, for the elect. The public does not share in 
it, and we Christians thereby escape the normal pressure of 
social opinion which would demand that we live in conform- 
ity with the implications of our holy communion. 

I devoutly wish that we could, so to speak, spread the 
Lord’s table in the open places of life. It should not be 
smothered by a cloistered observance. It is Christianity’s 
greatest preacher. It proclaims God’s revelation. But it also 
proclaims a way of conduct for men and for human society. 
It dramatizes and keeps forever fresh the moral principle 
upon which Jesus fashioned his own life and which he im- 
parted to his disciples as their all-comprehending moral law. 
That principle is the principle of the cross—the great law 
that we find the best values of life only by losing ourselves, 
that we cannot secure our rights by merely claiming them, 
but by doing our duties, that the way of unselfish service and 
forgiveness is the true path of moral attainment and happi- 
ness. Without this ethical inspiration the Lord’s supper be- 
comes sheer sentimentalism. 

Am I too bold when I point to a shop-meeting of indus- 
trial workers as an appropriate place for the spreading of 
the Lord’s table? Or to a directors’ meeting of a corpora- 
tion? Or to a conference of whites and blacks on race rela- 
tions? Or to a political caucus? Or to the assembly of the 
league of nations? I do not wish to be impractical, but if my 
suggestion is impractical, taken literally, does it not suggest 
how far removed our most sacred religious rites are from 
the really vital interests of our common life? Our religion 
is thus exposed as a thing of one sphere and our moral life a 
thing of quite another sphere. There is hardly a spark of 
contact between them. 

Let me mercilessly continue this exposure with a specific 
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illustration. I go back to the close of the great war and the 
conference of Paris which issued in the treaty of Versailles. 
Europe, devastated and bereft, lay at the feet of the diplo- 
mats who gathered there. These men were for the most 
part confessing Christians. They were accustomed to go to 
the Lord’s supper whether under the form of the Roman 
mass or the protestant communion. But suppose it had been 
proposed that the Lord’s tabte be spread in the hall of mir- 
rors in the palace of Versailles! Suppose that these diplo- 
mats had knelt together to take the broken loaf of the 
Lord’s body and the cup of his blood! 

I am not committing sacrilege in making this suggestion. 
We are not facing realities until we are able to contemplate 
such a juxtaposition of the ethics of international diplomacy 
and the ethics of Christianity. Which ethic would prevail— 
the ethic of a vindictive and unjust peace or the ethic of 
peace through redemptive love? I do not say. But if the 
diplomats could arise from the Table of the eucharistic rite 
and sign the treaty which they had drafted and coerce Ger- 
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many by means of a murderous blockade to sign it, there 
would have been dramatized for us the helplessness and 
moral sterility of Christianity after its nineteen centuries of 
profession by western civilization. The Lord’s Supper 
would have revealed the Christian ethic at Versailles. 

The trouble at Versailles was that there was no blood of 
Jesus Christ there! It was a vindictive peace, not a redemp- 
tive peace. And if there is only one name given under 
heaven or among men by which a man can be saved, it is no 
less true that there is no name by which the nations and the 
social order and civilization itself can be saved except the 
name of Christ. 


We are now to keep this simple feast. We have laid aside 
all our denominational superiorities, and, in the spirit of 
unity, we yield our wills to do our Master’s will by serving 
his brothers and by building a kingdom in his memory. 
May something of the spirit of Christ pass into us as we eat 
his body and drink his blood! 


Al Smith and the Dry Democrats 


By Wayne C. Williams 


E MAY CONCEDE two things to New York’s 
democratic governor—without cavil or grudge: He 


is the most conspicuous figure on the national politi- 
cal horizon, and he seems to have the democratic nomination 
for the presidency fairly within his grasp. But how do the 
dry, western democrats feel about Smith and what will they 
do to him on election day, 1928? That is the question here 
to be answered. The actual feeling about Smith in the west 
becomes important. And what is that sentiment? It is 
strongly anti-Smith; it is growing more pronounced as time 
passes and the Smith boom grows, and will be felt only 
indifferently in the convention itself, but it will be a silently 
powerful factor at the polls. This is the point in which 
the Smith leaders are missing it; they do not know the ex- 
tent or strength of the anti-Smith sentiment because it is 
not vociferously vocal. They are accustomed to opposition 
only at the caucus—the politicians’ favorite stamping ground 

and they forget the sentiment in the home. 


NOT A RELIGIOUS ISSUE 


Now, what reasons lie behind this anti-Smith sentiment ? 
First, it is not primarily religious. Indeed, in large blocks 
of anti-Smith sentiment it is not religious at all. Protes- 
tants and Catholics have been working, voting, attending 
conventions, going side by side to the polls and losing na- 
tional democratic fights for a generation (save only the 
Wilson victory). They know each other as friends and 
neighbors. The Catholics are heavily democratic. They 
are, as a group, far more active and efficient as party work- 
ers than the Methodist democrats or Presbyterian demo- 
crats, or any protestant democratic group, for that matter. 
Indeed, there is a very pronounced sentiment for Senator 
Thomas F. Walsh of Montana, and he is known everywhere 
to be a member of the Catholic church. Walsh can have 


the support of the dry, progressive democrats of the west 
any day he asks for it. 

What, then, is the basis of the opposition to Smith? It 
rests upon three distinct grounds and they may be stated in 
their reverse order of importance: 

1. The feeling against Tammany hall, which is deep- 
seated, has historic foundations and amounts to a conviction 
among a very wide circle of voters. 

2. The feeling that Smith is not the type of man they 
want to see in the white house. 

3. The wetness of Al Smith. 

Right at this point the Smith campaign runs against a 
solid rock that will not melt, thaw or dissolve, and it must be 
reckoned with. 


PROHIBITION AND RELIGION 


We dry democrats are, to say the least, amused by the 
frantic and annoyed disgust of the wet Smith supporters. 
They hurl a few imprecations at us and then disgustedly 
say, “But why hold that against him? What harm is there 
in a simple drink, occasionally?” They quote Smith, who 
was quoted by a New York paper as saying in substance, 
“What harm is there in a man putting his foot on a brass 
rail and taking a drink of beer?” They feel we ought to 
forego our dry scruples; they feel Smith can win, and a 
democrat be in the white house giving out jobs. And, after 
eight barren years, what more seductive sight, more tempt- 
ing or luscious morsel, could be held out to job-hungry 
democrats? This explains their impatience with us. But 
it explains one thing as well—their utter inability to under- 
stand our position. Smith himself is guilty of this same 
constitutional inability to understand the sentiment of dry 
democracy. 

Here is our answer: Prohibition is part of our religion. 
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Frankly, we wish the wet democrats could understand us 
better. We do not hold these views casually, nor lightly, 
nor aS a mere campaign slogan or even a party tradition. 
They transcend party, they lie deeper than any party pro- 
gram. They are part of our inmost convictions, woven into 
our moral being. Call us what you will. Tell us that we 
are narrow, puritanical, fanatical, provincial. The fact re- 
mains that we believe in this principle and this cause, pre- 
cisely as an earlier generation believed in the cause of free- 
dom when Lincoln and Douglas debated slavery on the 
prairies of Illinois. 

“Is it right?” said Lincoln; “that is the question that will 
endure after these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and my- 
self are silent in the dust.” So say we now about prohibi- 
tion. Millions of us followed Bryan, believed in him; be- 
lieve in him yet. The Bryan spirit will be a potent factor 
when democrats make up their minds about 1928. 

Feeling thus, we cannot support Smith ; he must win with- 
out us. The nomination of Smith for the presidency means 
an immediate, steady—partly open, partly silent—bolt, grow- 
ing in power and momentum and area until it will reach 
beyond two million votes in the north on election day. 


SMITH AND DRY ENFORCEMENT 


There has been a very definite attempt to persuade the 
dry democrats that Smith is not so wet as he has been 
painted, that he will enforce dry laws. This attempt is 
utterly futile and only makes the matter worse. It has not 
convinced a single voter in America and cannot. The record 
of Smith as governor of New York is plain and open; the 
whole country knows it. Frankly, the less said about Smith 
as an enforcer of prohibition, the better. The whole country 
has its eyes on New York; knows the state and city and 
there is a very deep feeling that if New York city is a sam- 
ple of Smith enforcement of the liquor laws, then we want 
none of it in the nation at large. If New York city is half 
as bad as the press has been describing it, then we do not 
want the capitol and the white house and the nation made 
over on the New York pattern. 

We ieel that the appalling moral and physical tragedies 
there are too typical of the practices and habits and atmos- 
phere of the great metropolis. It serves no useful purpose 
to remind us that we are merely good people, and too strict, 
and that New York has many good people and great libra- 
ries and museums and art and culture. We feel that the 
good people are in a very helpless minority in New York 
city. We wish they would wake up and assert themselves 
once in a while. Maybe they do and we never hear about 
it in the daily press. We feel that the points in which New 
York fails are precisely those resulting from law violation 
—the result, the plain result of nullifying an amendment 
to the constitution of the United States and of non-enforce- 
ment of law. We feel that some governor of strong moral 
fibre—a Theodore Roosevelt—would serve the city and 
state better than an Al Smith in a moral crisis like this. But 
we feel also that Smith is a typical product of this city and 
this atmosphere. His friends tell us he is a “good sport,” a 
hale fellow well met, magnetic, popular with his fellows, 
democratic in approach and smart at figures and state 
finances. Frankly, we do not see why being a good sport 
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should be a special qualification for a man to sit in the 
white house. 

We do not think that even magnetic qualities and a genial 
temperament entitle a man to sit in the seats of Lincoln, 
Roosevelt and Wilson. These, in and of themselves, are not 
enough. We do not measure Presidents that way. Here is 
where New York is blind: if a man suits the mood of that 
city then perforce that fits him for the white house. We 
see no logic in that. 

Lying deep down, too, is the abhorrence of state nullifi- 
cation of a provision of the constitution. To surrender to 
nullification would be to give way to the current of lawless- 
ness and vice now sweeping over the nation and breaking 
out with peculiar virulence in its greatest of cities. Instead 
of surrender it is time to face about, call a halt, start the 
other way, to set the face of the nation firmly toward the 
light. Certainly, if any true call ever came to America and 
was justified by everything we see about us, then that call 
has come now to step up to higher ground. We do not feel 
that Smith can lead that kind of a movement. 

What then is to be the result of this deep sentiment that 
cannot be changed and cannot accept Smith? 

I venture the role of a prophet. Assuming Smith is a 
candidate when the convention assembles, the Smith fol- 
lowers will have a clear majority but not two-thirds. Either 
they will, after a few ballots, swing doubters over or repeal 
the two-thirds rule whenever they find it necessary to do so. 
Smith will be nominated. 

But this is not their danger point. Their danger is in the 
wording of the platform. That hour will come along about 
midnight when the southern statesmen who really rule in 
Washington rise in committee and announce that the plat- 
form must not declare against prohibition, that Smith can- 
not carry the south on such a platform, and that while there 
need be no declaration for the eighteenth amendment, there 
must be one for enforcement of all laws. This is not what 
the Smith people want, for they are thirsty and wet. They 
must choose between taking their favorite on a platform 
silent on booze and declaring for law enforcement, or run- 
ning him to certain defeat on a platform that is wringing 
wet. 


“THE BEST WET” 


They will take Smith and drop booze—for the time. They 
will argue that, after all, they get the nominee and he is 
their idol ; that he is personally wet and wet from principle; 
that he will be the best wet they can ever have in the white 
house; that his law enforcement will be of the New York 
brand, the kind they have been used to, in Smith’s own 
state. They will yield. The platform will contain a declara- 
tion for general law enforcement. It will very carefully fail 
to be specific and on it Smith will lead the democratic party 
in the 1928 campaign. 

The strategy of the Smith adherents is thus plain. They 
figure that with the platform declaration the dry democrats 
will have an excuse to remain regular and vote for Smith. 
They know that any man, democrat or republican, hates to 
bolt his party. It is so much easier to convince even a dry 
democrat that republicans are mean and insincere and really 
do not intend to enforce the laws and to charge that Cool- 
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idge’s enforcement has been a farce, anyhow. This is se- 
ductive and clever and dangerous. In the coming presiden- 
tial campaign the real question that dry democrats must de- 
cide is, whether they can accept a candidate whose life, 
record, and utterances are wet—and support him as a dry. 
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When that hour comes and the silent forces of a dry 
democracy begin to make up their minds what to do, the rec- 
ord for non-enforcement and nullification of Smith as gov- 
ernor in New York State will be the biggest factor; it will 
tell powerfully and will decide the result—against him. 


BOOKS 


The New Voice at Old South 


Christian Humanism. By Russell Henry Stafford. Willett, 
Clark & Colby. $2.00. 


WENTY SERMONS from the pulpit of Pilgrim Con- 

gregational church of St. Louis, by the present pastor of 

the Old South church of Boston. These sermons make 
solid reading. They deal with substantial subjects: “Can We 
Know God?” “The Religion of Jesus”; “The Holy Trinity.” 
The style is strong and straightforward with no apparent at- 
tempt at popularity. The sermons are unadorned with poetical 
quotations, with the single exception of one verse of a familiar 
hymn. They contain few illustrations and have no recourse to 
extended historical or literary allusions. They betray no effort 
at eloquence or fine writing. Their style is sometimes frankly 
or almost forbiddingly philosophical; as in the definition of 
righteousness as “that course of procedure, with relation to 
his own capacities, circumstances and associates, which for each 
individual is consonant with a clearly defined purpose for his 
individual career; with such a purpose, namely, as upon reflec- 
tion, and after the event, is not likely to occasion remorse, but 
will rather lead forward into increasing personal fulfillment 
duly adjusted to the needs, the rights and the aspirations of 
others.” 

The author is not afraid of technical theological or philo- 
sophic terms, and speaks of the ontological, the cosmological 
and the moral arguments for the being of God. He refers to 
“a misunderstanding of what constitutes knowledge,” and pro- 
ceeds to his own exposition. He discusses determinism and the 
law of causality. Though the form of the sermons is appro- 
priate to their material, in neither form nor matter is there any 
catering to “the tired business man,” nor any attempt to win a 
hearing by dressing ideas up to make them sound easier than 
they are. The sermons are left, in other words, to make their 
appeal on the basis of the reasonableness of their content and 
the truth and practicability which the reader can find in them. 

It is high compliment to say that they succeed admirably. The 
author has a theology, but it is a human one, drawn from pri- 
mary moral convictions and the religious experience of men. 
The conviction that moral goodness is the law of the universe 
is faith in God. The incarnation is continuous. Righteousness 
is salvation. Of certain articles of his belief the author says, 
“I am prepared to grant that they can neither be logically 
demonstrated nor clearly pictured forth in our minds. Never- 
theless I hold them true, for the reason that they are interpre- 
tations, at once gravely philosophical and splendidly poetic, of 
the actual experience of the faithful.” “Inspiration occurs in 
our own time, in precisely the same way as it did for the an- 
cient seers.” Though the Bible is more often right than wrong 
in its statement of facts, it is not always so. Christianity is not 
the religion of a book or of a church, but of “the life, exam- 
ple and spirit of a man.” The sermons have been obviously 
preached and printed with entire frankness, and with the one 
purpose of helping people to a better understanding and prac- 
tice of religion. 


The breadth of the author and his candor are apparent on 
every page, but questions are not raised in an antagonizing 
manner. As to the question, for example, whether the mani- 
festation of God in Christ is unique in kind as well as in 
degree, or “whether revelation of the divine being through hu- 
man nature is a continuous process” the author says only that 
if the latter be the case our belief in the incarnation will be in 
harmony with modern thought which is suspicious of anoma- 
lous or unprecedented facts. In the same sermon on “Imma- 
nuel” the author says that two of the great hero-saints of the 
race stand above all others. That these two are Gautama and 
Christ. That if he were not a Christian he should be a Bud- 
dhist. He then shows wherein to his mind and to that of the 
Christian world generally Christ transcends Buddha. But to 
the idea that there is an absolute cleavage between Christ and 
all other manifestations of God in humanity the author is hap- 
pily a stranger. 

Underlying all the author’s utterances is a firm conviction 
of immortality. Back of that is his fundamental conviction of 
God. “Humanistic” in the sense that they propose to get along 
without God these sermons are not, but “humanistic” in the 
sense that they give to God and to all human experiences con- 
victions and activities a truly human interpretation they cer- 


tainly are. Cart S. Patron. 


Books in Brief 


Rev. Frederick K. Stamm has collected twenty-five sermons 
by as many ministers of the Reformed Church in the U. S. 
into THe RerorMep CuurcH Putpit (Macmillan, $2.50). 
The preachers emphasize the things that are held in common, 
and draw comfort, guidance and stimulus from Christianity 
without much stress upon distinctive doctrines. Except for the 
title-page, one could not tell what denomination the book repre- 
sents. Does this mark a stage in the passing of denomination- 
alism—when twenty-five ministers of one denomination can 
give their best and say the things which seem to them best 
worth saying and yet not one of them gets around to mention- 
ing the things which are “distinctive?” It was, after all, a good 
many years ago that I saw a certain weekly paper commended 
because “every line of it was distinctively Baptistic.” 


Glenway Wescott’s prize novel, Tae GRANDMOTHERS, ( Harper, 
$2.50) has been before the public long enough to win the ap- 
proval of a much larger jury than that which gave the prize 
award to this young writer. The book is very American in 
substance, though it was begun in Paris and finished at Ville- 
franche-sur-mer. The author is on the way toward developing 
a technique of his own. Well on the way, but not quite there, 
I think. His novel is a series of loosely connected biographical 
sketches of three generations of a family of pioneer settlers in 
Wisconsin, with the collateral branches ofthe same. The 
analysis of character is excellent, but nothing comes of it. He 
turns over the pages of the family album with great skill, 
but there is little to hold them together except the binding, and 
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the family name. But one can see the young author growing 
in power even within the compass of this book. The next one 
is sure to supply in some measure that quality of coherence 
which this one lacks. 


MINISTERIAL Etuics AND Etiquette, by Nolan B. Harmon 
(Cokesbury, $1.50) is a general discussion on ministerial duties 
and proprieties, based in part on five codes that have been 
adopted by as many ministerial bodies, though other sources also 
have been consulted. 


The most useful volumes I have seen in the field of religious 
dramatics are two by Rev. Philips Endecott Osgood. They are 
Ovp Time Cuurcnw Dramas ADAPTED; Mystery PLAYS AND 
MoraLities OF Eariier Days, and THe SINNER BELOVED 
AND OTHER MopERN BrsiicAL MrrAcLe AND Mora.ity Pays 
(Harper, $1.75 each). I apply the superlative deliberately. The 
author is rector of St. Mark’s, in Minneapolis, and chairman 
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of the commission on church drama and pageantry of the Epis- 
copal church. In arranging these plays he has kept in mind the 
requirements of both liturgical and non-liturgical churches. The 
modern plays are excellent and usable, but the volume of old plays 
interested me particularly. It contains the nativity cycle of the 
York mystery plays, Everyman, and the miracle play, “Melchi- 
zedek, Abraham and Isaac,” from the Chester cycle, besides 
some still earlier pieces of religious drama: “The Feast of 
Lights” (fourth century Greek), “The Burial of Alleluia” and 
“The Boy Bishop” (eleventh century), and the “Quem 
Quaeritis” (tenth century Gothic). The texts of the old Eng- 
lish plays are adapted enough, but not too much, and the direc- 
tions for production are explicit and practical. Directors of 
church dramatics simply must have this volume—preferably 
both—and others will find in it a good reading version of some 
of the most interesting pieces of mediaeval religious literature. 


W. E. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Recurring Question of Coal 


Epiror THe CrHristian CENTURY: 

SIR: The strike of the bituminous coal miners in Pennsyl- 
vania, northwestern Virginia, and Ohio drags inconclusively 
along, while the miners and their families, many of them evicted 
from their homes, suffer from hunger and exposure, and the op- 
erators lose profits and markets. In the meantime the public, 
provided with coal from the non-union fields south of the Ohio 
river, remains indifferent to the struggle, which is merely one in 
a long series of industrial strikes that have marked the history 
of coal-mining in this country. 

The Committee on Coal and Giant Power is concerned with 
the immediate issues of this particular strike. It is even more, 
however, concerned with its underlying causes. Members of the 
committee who have been in long and intimate contact with the 
developments of this basic industry are convinced that the pres- 
ent situation in the bituminous field indicates the failure of pri- 
vate ownership and management to supply the public with this 
basic necessity and at the same time provide its workers with 
decent American wages and standards of living. 

The industry is overexpanded. The mines of the country can 
today supply about a billion tons where only about a half billion 
tons are needed. As Senator Copeland declares, we at present 
have 3,000 or 4,000 mines and over 200,000 miners for whose 
product we have no market. 
ployment of miners, part time utilization of mines and increased 
operating costs—since the unit costs of mines working only 
two and three days a week are from 25 per cent to 48 per cent 
more than those operating full time. The result is financial fail- 
ure, waste of underground coal, bad methods of coal utilization, 
bitter warfare between workers and operator and heart-breaking 
conditions among the wives and children of the miners. 

It should not be necessary for the American public to choose 
between the feudalism which prevails in the non-union fields and 
the recurrent warfare which characterizes union operation. 

Congress is now investigating the bituminous industry. The 
public has already paid for many such costly investigations, 
notably that of the United States coal commission of 1922. The 
facts are to be had without much further research. And they all 
point to but one sound conclusion, namely that private owner- 
ship, unregulated, and indulging in cutthroat competition, is in- 
capable of running coal. Under such circumstances, the obvious 
way out of such a tragic dilemma as is presented by the coal 
fields today is for the public to take from the incompetent hands 
of private owners the management of this all-important industry, 
and put it where it belongs—namely with the three parties most 
directly concerned with the production and distribution of cheap 


The result is only part time em- 


and abundant fuel—the public, technical men, and the workers. 

It is the considered opinion of the committee, after consulta- 
tion with economists, engineers and research men, that no other 
solution to this pressing problem offers adequate relief for the 
consuming public. The committee, with offices at 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city, is devoting itself to the preparation of a 
detailed program for public control along the lines indicated 
and invites suggestions and criticism from those interested. 

New York City. Harry W. Larpier, 

Acting Secretary. 


Negroes and the Ballot 


Epitor THe Cristian CeNntTurRY: 

SIR: Won’t we sooner get somewhere on this question of 
Negro suffrage if we face the facts? Certainly no Christian and 
no democrat—and by democrat I mean any one who honestly 
believes in democratic rather than in monarchial government— 
desires to prohibit any citizen, whatever his color or ancestry, 
who is fit to vote, from voting. There are millions of inhabitants 
of the United States who are fit to vote and yet are denied the 
franchise in every state in the union, young men and young 
women from 18 to 21 years of age barred by the age limitation of 
2! years. We have millions over 21 who are permitted to vote 
though manifestly unfit, criminals, purchasable voters, men and 
women of defective intelligence, etc., etc. 

The fact is that the election laws of all the states need revision 
so that the unfit shall not be permitted to vote and so that those 
fit to participate in government shall be compelled to vote or 
suffer a penalty for not performing this duty. 

Whatever else may be said of the election laws and practice at 
elections in the southern states it cannot be denied that they do 
prevent a very large number of the unfit from voting. If we could 
have uniform election laws in all the states to accomplish the 
objects stated in the preceding paragraph you would find the 
southern states the first to agree to it and every Negro who by 
character, intelligence, or education is fit to vote cheerfully and 
willingly permitted to vote. Democracy is in far more danger 
from those states where United States senatorships may be pur- 
chased than from those which have yet found no sound or Chris- 
tian means to prevent large masses of unfit from voting without 
excluding many of their nationality or race who are undoubtedly 
fit to vote from voting. 

That man who holds that every Negro man or woman over 
21 years of age should be permitted to vote and that in the 
United States or in any state it would be better if they all voted 
is a fit candidate for an insane asylum. 


Memphis, Tenn. LeHMAN JOHNSON, 
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Dr. Jefferson Preaches 30th 
Anniversary Sermon 

Preaching to his Broadway Congrega- 
tional audience on the 30th anniversary of 
his coming to that field, Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson philosophized a little upon the 
changes that have come both in the world 
in general, and in himself. Discussing the 
latter, he said: “I have grown more tran- 
quil. I have banished many of my fears. 
I am one of the biggest cowards that ever 
lived. In New York a pastor's success is 
measured by the size of his congregation, 
and the amount of money he raises. This 
is a cold, hard fact, and it is unfair. I was 
told by a distinguished divine when I was 
called here that the Broadway tabernacle 
was ‘the Manhattan’ in pulpits, and that 
if I failed the whole world would know it. 
Well, at first our members used to move 
away by families, and later they moved 
away by droves. The word ‘goodbye’ was 
always in my ear. But I have learned in 
New York that for every man who goes 
another comes. Today we have more 
members than ever and better members 
than ever.” 


Bruce Curry Leads New York Bible 
Study Conference 

Bruce Curry led a group of students of 
the colleges and universities of greater 
New York city in a Bible study confer- 
ence, Feb. 11, 12, and conducted a state 
Bible study institute at Ames, Ia., March 
2-4. Under the plan of the national coun- 
cil of student associations, major emphasis 
is being given this year to the life of 
Jesus, and Bruce Curry has been in great 
demand as a leader of programs. 


Bishop W. M. Brown Hails 
Science as Savior 

Bishop William Montgomery Brown, 
deposed for heresy in 1924 by the Episco- 
pal church, but later consecrated a bishop 
of the Old Catholic church, hailed science 
as savior in a sermon preached two weeks 
ago at the Community church, New York. 
“As a god,” he said, “Jesus is certainly a 
myth. Even if he existed as a man, we 
have no historically established facts con- 
cerning his life. From scientific investi- 
gation we learn that the birth, death and 
resurrection of Christ had its prototypes 
in earliest history. Magic was man’s first 
reaction to nature. Magicians prospered 
because every time they exorcised the 
spirit of a winter, a spring was sure to 
follow. Do not smile too much at primi- 
tive man. There is plenty of belief and of 
miracle-working on a par with this even in 
America today. When men became more 
intelligent the ancient magician 
turned into the modern priest.” 


was 


Pioneer Hymn- Writer 
Celebrates Birthday 
George C. Stebbins, 
gospel hymn-writer, 
his 81st birthday. 


What Methodist Ministerial 
Students Think About War 

A survey has just been completed at 
Boston university school of theology 
showing what the students of the school 
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world-renowned 
recently celebrated 


think on the subject of war. The results 
of this survey show that 51 per cent of 
the students will never again take 
any part in war. The survey was made 
by the distribution of 200 questionnaires 
covering various phases of the war prob- 
lem, to all of the regular dormitory resi- 


dents of the school. One-half of these 
were filled out and returned, showing the 
following detailed results: 51 per cent will 
take part in no future war, either as chap- 
lain, soldier, or civilian buying bonds and 
upholding morale; 18 per cent do not 


know what they will do in case of war; 14 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, February 28. 

HERE is no doubt that, in this queer 

world of material advantage, economic 
security gives prestige and power to the 
propagation of ideas long outgrown. If 
the prophets of a forward-looking era were 

as generously supported 
Religious Work as are traditionalist rep- 
At Columbia resentatives by some 
present endowments 
there would be a much more reasonable 
advance in the appeal to the oncoming 
generation to give their lives to the mod- 
ern spirit of religious idealism which un- 
doubtedly manifests itself so vigorously at 
present in our universities. Dean Herbert 
E. Hawkes of Columbia declares that re- 
ligion is rapidly developing a new im- 
portance in university life. “During the 
last few years,” he has said, “the subject 
of religion, both as an academic study and 
as a part of the personal life of the indi- 
vidual, has been subjected to more search- 
ing analysis in Columbia university than 
it has ever received before.” Of hopeful 
significance, therefore, comes the an- 
nouncement from Chaplain Raymond C. 
Knox of Columbia of a bequest of $500,- 
000 under the will of Mrs. John Innes 
Kane to Columbia university for the most 
comprehensive religious program in its 
history. “Forty-two courses that have to 
do with religion are now being conducted. 
We begin with an analysis of the origins 
and early forms of religion. The subject 
is approached from the historical view and 
a critical survey is made of the distinctive 
contributions to religion made by the more 
influential faiths. Through the coopera- 
tion of Union theological seminary a spe- 
cial course has been offered to theological 
students. Other new courses have been 
oriental religion, Buddhism and Chinese 
thought.” Chaplain Knox also reports that 
more than two hundred Columbia stu- 
dents are working in settlements and 
church clubs. Three hundred are teach- 
ing in Sunday schools in their week-end 
trips to rural and suburban communities. 
> * . 

America—Right 
Or Wrong 

Rear Admiral Charles P. Plunkett was 
one of the speakers at the Lincoln's birth- 
day service at Henry Ward Beecher’s Ply- 
mouth Congregational church. He pleaded 
for a navy large enough to protect Ameri- 
can rights and exalted the dictum of 
“America—right or wrong” as the truest 
symbol of patriotism. “Civilization was 
never in the balance, no matter who won 
the war,” he declared. “They said the war 
was waged to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. That is not so, because the 
people rule the world. They claimed it 
was waged to end all wars, but, that, too, 


is not true, because that would have been a 
physical impossibility. They gave us ten 
commandments and no nation observes 
half of them except our own. ... We 
should follow in the footsteps of Lincoln 
who sought only one thing, peace and 
good will, but who called his soldiers his 
boys. It is deception, my friends, that we 
have to look out for. Under the guise of 
universal brotherhood they are seeking to 
destroy the very foundations of our gov- 
ernment. Nationalism is the cornerstone 
of America.” 
* * * 

Lutheran Church 
Advertising 

Under the caption, “Find Your Lu- 
theran Church in Brooklyn and Queens by 
the Sign of the Cross,” an attractive dis- 
play advertisement of the American Lu- 
theran publicity bureau appears on the 
church page of the New York Times. An 
outline map of part of the metropolitan 
district marks the location of each Lu- 
theran parish by name and location with 
the cross, and adds “We bid you welcome. 
What does the cross mean to you?” It is 
also announced that copies of this map to- 
gether with~Lutheran church literature 
will be mailed upon request to the Ameri- 
can Lutheran publicity bureau, 69 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 

+ * * 

Roman Catholic 
Cooperation 

The Brooklyn K. C. Sunday forum wel- 
comed recently as its leader, Michael Wil- 
liams, layman, and editor of the Common- 
weal, perhaps the nearest approach to a 
liberal outlook the Roman Catholic church 
has. The mystic exaltation and devotion 
to the “Little Blue Flower,” Saint Teresa, 
to whom Michael Williams in his pub- 
lished autobiography attributes his re-con- 
version ‘o the church of his youth, may 
seem a strange and bewildering confes- 
sion to the average protestant, but he will 
not escape the strong conviction of reli- 
gious sincerity that utters it. On this 
occasion Mr. Williams spoke on “Lay Ac- 
tivity in America.” “The first task of the 
Catholic layman,” he said, “connects with 
the first great task of the church, namely, 
each Catholic individual's effort to cooper- 
ate with the church in its supernatural 
task, making it his first business in this 
world to save his own immortal soul and 
achieving eternal beatitude. The second 
great task is the direct personal or co- 
operative share that he takes in the sup- 
port of the Catholic church—financially, 
personally or socially. Thirdly, there is 
the part that he may play and which he 
should play to the full limits of his abil- 
ity, in spreading the Catholic faith, or the 

(Continued on page 357) 
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per cent will go to war as chaplains, 17 
per cent as soldiers. Of that 31 per cent 
who are willing to participate in the next 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


war, only 4 per cent will take part if they 
consider the war an unjust one, and many 
of the other 27 per cent have very strict 


British Table Talk 


London, February 21. 

1), rg of our time has been given of 
late to the commemoration of our 
great men as they have followed each 
other rapidly across the border. First 
Hardy, the man of letters, then Haig, the 
soldier, and now Lord 

In Memory of Oxford, in some ways the 
Lord Oxford last of the whig states- 
men. Of all the tributes 

that I have seen the most moving in 
speech was that of Mr. Baldwin, the most 
discriminating in criticism that of the 
Manchester Guardian. Mr. Baldwin has 
the rare gift of homely eloquence; he 
knows when to let his heart have its way. 
He spoke solemn words concerning the 
oblivion which awaits all statesmen, and 


at the same time of the things which most ' 


surely abide. Lord Haldane, an old friend, 
confessed sadly that with the passing of 
Asquith much of the interest which he 
had in this ‘scene had been taken from 
him. Everywhere there has been a most 
sincere and heartfelt recognition that As- 
quith was a man of generous and magnan- 
imous character. “He nothing common 
did or mean.” The family of the dead 
statesman declined the honor of burial in 
the abbey. He rests in the graveyard at 
Sutton Courtney, not far from the Ox- 
ford which helped to make him and kept 
his love to the end. At the funeral they 
sang “O God our help in ages past” and 
“Abide with me.” A memorial service 
was held today in the abbey, almost within 
hearing of the houses of parliament, where 
in his day he reigned supreme. To the 
world outside he meant less than to the 
senate. 


The Cavell 
Film 

Nurse Cavell has become a national 
hero. She has a monument in the heart 
of London; her words, “Patriotism is not 
enough,” will remain among the great 
sayings of our time. But as to whether the 
film “Dawn” which tells her story should 
be shown, we are not agreed. It is the 
story of a brave woman who obeyed a law 
higher than that of military rule, and 
cheerfully paid the cruel price. But what 
will be gained by arousing again the pas- 
sions which were kindled by the story 
when it was first told? Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain is against the exhibition; he de- 
clined to see it. “Nurse Cavell,” he wrote, 
“had no thought of fame or self, but can 
you doubt what her feelings would have 
been if she had thought that such a use 
would have been made of her sacrifice?” 
Clearly there is a reason to fear that such 
a film might reopen old wounds, and those 
who are concerned with the diplomatic 
relations between Germany and Britain do 
not think the film expedient. The censor 
of films, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, has refused 
to pass it. But Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
holds strongly that it should be seen: 
“You might as well say that Frampton’s 
monument should be demolished or veiled. 
Are you to commemorate Edith Cavell in 


stone and not commemorate her in pic- 
tures? The only question to be consid- 
ered is whether the film, as a work of art, 
is worthy of her; and you may take my 
word for it that it is. You have a most 
moving and impressive reincarnation of 
the heroine by our greatest tragic actress, 
whose dignity keeps the whole story on 
the highest plane. It has been planned 


-and told by a young film-poet, who has 


been entirely faithful to his great theme— 
that of a woman who, at the risk of her 
life, kept a refuge for mercy and kindness 
in the midst of the European tornado of 
hate and terror. He has not betrayed her 
by a single stroke of bitterness or rancor, 
much less by any triviality of idle fiction. 
Both actress and author have felt, and will 
make us feel, that the law that Edith Ca- 
vell set above the military code, and died 
for, is an infinitely higher law than the 
law of war and the conceit of patriotism.” 
> ak 0 

The Bishops’ 
Timetable 

The bishops do not mean to let much 
time be lost before the revised prayer book 
is considered again. Here is their time- 
table: March 5-7.—House of bishops to 
meet for revision stage; March 28-30— 
Archbishops to submit measure to houses 
of convocation; April 26 and following 
days—Special session of church assembly 
for final approval; before Whitsuntide— 
Presentation to parliament. 

* * . 


And So Forth 

Mr. Merle Davies has been over on this 
side conferring with Sir Frederick Whyte 
and others, as well as making contacts 
with the International Labor office in Ge- 
neva. . . . The government proposes to 
confer the vote on all women over the age 
of 21; this will add over four millions to 
the list of voters. The proposal to dis- 
qualify for the franchise those who are in 
receipt of poor law relief, I think, has béen 
turned down. Till 1918 they had no vote; 
in that year they received it; now some 
members of the cabinet want to take the 
vote away again; but they have been over- 
ruled. ... Our delegates for Jerusalem are 
nearly ready to depart; they have seen to 
their passports and been duly inoculated 
against typhoid; now “their faces Zion- 
ward are set.” ... “Prayer is an experi- 
ment which we can all verify. It is faith 
soaring into certainty. There is nothing 
in life so wonderful as the miracle of 
prayer, for it enables us to be one with 
the One in whom we live and have our 
being, and nobody can reason us out of 
our knowledge of this spiritual order and 
law and harmony which we call the peace 
of God that passeth all understanding.” 
No; this is not a passage from a sermon. It 
is from the pen of one of the most popu- 
lar of journalists, Mr. J. Douglas of the 
Sunday Express. . . . It is agreed that 
there is nothing more needed just now in 
dealing with Indian affairs than calmness 
and patience. 

Epwarp SHILLITo. 
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The Journey of Jesus 


By 
Ellen Conger Goodyear 


HIS BOOK is a masterful and unique 

Apostolic narrative of the Jesus of His- 
tory, compiled in chronological order from 
the four Gospels. 

One finds throughout the pages of the book 
a marvelously beautiful conception and 
coherent picture of the life of Jesus, arranged 
with such order and continuity that it gives 
to the reader an intelligent, concrete and 
spiritual understanding of the God-man,— 
the Jesus, that everybody should know—the 
real Jesus of scriptural revelation who is the 
central Figure of Historic time. 

The book is arranged in twelve chapters 
tastefully bound in cloth, printed on heavy 
deckle edge paper with double margins on 
each page giving helpful references to the 
passages quoted. Also a Summary of the 
Chapters most illuminating in their arrange- 
ment. 

It is a book that should be read by every 
clergyman and by every layman in the 
Christian Church, and as a text-book for 
Sunday School, Church, student, scholar or 
layman, there is no better guide to show the 
way to the real historic Master, prophet and 
founder of Christianity than “The Journey 
of Jesus.” 
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ideas of what a just war is. Of these 
prospective ministers, 83 per cent wish 
America to enter the league of nations, 
and 89 per cent desire adherence to the 
world court. The desire for disarmament 
is unanimous, 61 per cent believing that 
the United States should disarm regard- 
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less of the actions of the rest of the world; 
85 per cent stated that the church should 
not support war when it comes, while only 
5 per cent disagreed. Seventy-seven per 
cent of these student ministers oppose the 
present chaplaincy system and desire that 
chaplains be removed from being under 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, March 3, 1928. 

| pacagay eats a plan inaugurated two 

or three years ago the Episcopal 
churches of Nashville are engaging in 
daily noonday services, which are to con- 
tinue throughout lent. They make use of 
one of the principal theaters of 
the city, the daily press gives 
the services ample reports, and 
the public shows its appreci- 
ation by a large attendance. This year an 
impressive array of speakers have been 
drafted. Bishop James Wise, of the dio- 
cese of Kansas, has been giving the daily 
addresses this past week. Dr. Oliver J. 
Hart, rector of St. Paul’s church, Chatta- 
nooga, is to take the second week, having 
already announced his topics for each day. 
Following him will come Bishop Ernest 
Vincent Shayler, of Nebraska, Dr. Nor- 
man Hutton, of Chicago, Bishop G. G. 
Bennett, of Duluth, and Bishop James M. 
Maxon, of Tennessee. Bishop Maxon, 
now bishop coadjutor, with Bishop 
Thomas F. Gailor, of the diocese of Ten- 
nessee, was formerly rector of Christ 
church in Nashville. He resides in Chat- 
tanooga, at present, but is always welcome 
in this city, where he is universally and 
warmly esteemed. 

* * > 


Lenten 
Services 


Exit the 
ee 4 

The imperial wizard—I believe that is 
his correct designation—of the ku klux 
klan has announced that the masks and 
regalia behind which the members of that 
fantastic order have been hiding, are now 
to be abandoned. Even the name of the 
order is changed, and future initiates will 
enter the “Knights of the Great Forest.” 
If I were inclined to be facetious, I should 
say that the klan has taken to the woods. 
It was high time. The sinister phases of 
that whole business, clear to most of us 
from the first, have at last dawned on the 
gullible individuals who had been drawn 
into the organization. Whatever of good 
it might conceivably have accomplished 
was utterly buried under the evils of its 
methods. As was inevitable, it got into 
politics. In Alabama and in Indiana, espe- 
cially, it reached the point of dominating 
state affairs. Then the old story was once 
more repeated. Any secret, oath-bound 
society which in these United States med- 
dles in politics will come to grief. And so 
it ought, the more if it is such a one as the 
klan has been. My guess is that the mys- 
tic order of the K. K. K. is dead—de- 
funct. If so, I am very frank to announce 
that I am not numbered among the 


mourners. 
* * > 


Southern Methodism Loses 
Another Leader 

Just after I had mailed my last letter, 
on Feb. 17, died in this city Dr. Leroy F. 
Beaty, assistant editor of Sunday school 


periodicals of the Methodist church. A 
native of South Carolina, he had for 34 
years held that inconspicuous but labori- 
ous and fruitful post. During that time he 
had been a highly esteemed citizen of 
Nashville. More than most ministers he 
interested himself in civic matters, and 
was always alert to the moral welfare of 
this city and community. The periodical 
literature which, under three successive 
editorial chiefs, he had an important part 
in producing, has greatly influenced the 
life of his church. It comprises helps for 
the study of the Sunday school scripture 
lessons, and several periodicals of popular 
reading, designed to meet the taste of boys 
and girls and of young people of both 
sexes. These various periodicals have a 
combined circulation running into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. For years they have 
been the only periodical publications of 
the church that have paid their way. They 
are the chief source of revenue for the de- 
nominational publishing house. Dr. Beaty 
had kept his annual conference member- 
ship in South Carolina, and attended reg- 
ularly the annual sessions of his home 
conference, taking an active part in its de- 
liberations. He had reached the age of 
73. 
* * * 

Mr. Fennell P. Turner 
Returns South 

Secretary and leader for 22 years of the 
Student Volunteer movement, and since 
1921 executive secretary of the standing 
committee of the Foreign Missions con- 
ference of North America, few men are 
more widely known among the missionary 
organizations of the United States and 
Canada than Fennell P. Turner. He is 
now abroad, and before returning will at- 
tend the World Christian conference at 
Jerusalem, with the preparations for 
which he has had much to do. He is a 
son of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
south. Announcement has just been made 
here that he has accepted an invitation to 
devote his time in future to the work of 
that church. He will be the secretary for 
missionary education of the denomina- 
tional Sunday school board. This work 
has two branches, the development of mis- 
sionary intelligence in the Sunday schools 
of the church at home and the promotion 
of better organized and more efficient 
schools on the mission fields. Mr. Turner’s 
training and experience fit him in a special 
way for this leadership. In connection 
with the student volunteers he was long 
and intimately associated with Mr. John 
R. Mott. Son of a Methodist preacher 


and a native of Tennessee, Mr. Turner is 
himself a minister, though his work has 
been done chiefly from the lay point of 
view. He is a graduate of Vanderbilt uni- 
versity, and in Nashville will be among 
the friends of his boyhood. 

Greorce B. Winton. 
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military orders. This question was asked: 
“Do you think Americans in foreign lands 
should have military protection by our 
government?” To this, 74 per cent replied 
in the negative and 24 per cent in the af- 
firmative. The last question was con- 
cerned with the present American policy 
in Nicaragua. Ninety-seven per cent were 
in opposition. The survey was made by 
William McFadden, a senior at the school. 


Dr. George Buttrick Finds 
Science Not Scientific 

“The quarrel of the church with sci- 
ence,” said Dr. George Buttrick of Madi- 
son avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York, recently, “is not that it is scientific, 
but that it is not scientific enough. It 
refuses to face all the facts, and one of the 
facts is that the Son of God was able to 
transform ordinary people into heralds 
and builders of a new heaven and a new 
life. These men were representative men. 
Jesus in them was experimenting with the 
human race. I am quite sure that Jesus 
could come into this church and find hun- 
dreds like them.” 


Northern Baptists Endeavor to 
Profit by Mr. Rockefeller’s Offer 

The leadership of the Northern Baptist 
convention has taken quite seriously Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s offer of a quar- 
ter-million dollars for the unified budget 
of benevolences, and the additional pledge 
of another quarter-million conditioned 
upon the churches raising a like amount 
over and above the total sum of the uni- 
fied budget raised last year, by May 1. 


Toward a Disciples National City 
Church in Washington 

The Indiana campaign in behalf of a 
National city church of the Disciples 
opened, late in February, with a dinner at 
the Claypool hotel, Indianapolis, at which 
990 persons were present. Rev. Earle 
Wilfley, of Vermont avenue Christian 
church, Washington, and Rev. R. H. Mil- 
ler, of Kansas City, Mo., were speakers. 


New York Churches Will Feature 
Visitation Evangelism 

Beginning March 11, the greater New 
York federation of churches is to conduct 
a month’s campaign of evangelism by vis- 
itation, with Rev. A. Earl Kernahan in 
charge. The campaign will concentrate 
on definite areas at certain scheduled 
times, the first effort being made on Staten 
island, with 20 churches cooperating. Re- 
port is made of approximate results of the 
recent Pittsburgh visitation campaign led 
by Dr. Kernahan: about 7,000 accessions 
to churches by confession, letter and re- 
affirmation. 


Life of Bishop Williams 
Commemorated 

In a series of meetings held in Detroit, 
Feb. 14, the anniversary of the death of 
the late Bishop Charles D. Williams, the 
life and work of that courageous leader 
were commemorated, with addresses by 
Bishop Oldham and others. 


Presbyterians Promote Mission 
Research in Liberia 

The Presbyterian board of foreign mis- 
sions has granted the request of the 
Phelps Stokes fund for the services for a 
period of six months of Mr. and Mrs. 
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George Schwab of the Presbyterian West 
Africa mission to undertake a survey and 
study of educational and mission work in 
the republic of Liberia The Phelps 
Stokes fund will pay the salary and ex- 
penses of Mr. and Mrs. Schwab during 
the six months’ period it is estimated the 
survey will require. 


Death of Bishop 
Talbot 

The death is announced of Rt. Rev. 
Ethelbert Talbot, bishop of Bethlehem 
(Pa.) and former presiding bishop of the 
Episcopal church, in Tuckahoe, Feb. 27, 
at 80 years of age. Bishop Talbot had 
been in failing health for many months. 
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He was the oldest prelate of the entire 
Anglican communion in point of consecra- 
tion to the episcopate. He was succeeded 
as presiding bishop Jan. 1, 1925, by Bishop 
Murray, the first elective primate. 


Member of Asbury Family Sees 
Protestantism Doomed 

Writing in the Forum, Herbert Asbury, 
author and collateral descendant of the 
famous Methodist bishop, finds doom 
hastening for protestantism. “The signs 
and portents of decay are visible on every 
hand,” he declares; “they may be dis- 
cerned in the fretful clownishness of the 
clergy and the frantic political meddlings 
of the denominations, in the poverty- 
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stricken state of even the most important 
churches, and, above all, they glow with 
an unwholesome luster amid the murk of 
the fierce and indecent hatreds that bub- 
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ble upward from the seething caldron 
of fundamentalist-modernist controversy. 
The great masses of the people can no 
longer find a solution of their multitudi- 


Special Correspondence from Atlanta 


Atlanta, Ga., February 27. 
HILE STATISTICS would indicate 
that the number of church attendants 
generally is decreasing, Atlanta churches 
are being forced by growing crowds to 
build larger auditoriums. One of the 
newspapers recently 
Large Congregations carried the estimate 
The Rule that more than 75 
per cent of the resi- 
dents of the city attended church. That 
is, no doubt, too large a figure; it is sug- 
gestive, however, of the influential posi- 
tion the church holds in our section. Sev- 
eral leading churches have had phenom- 
enal growth during recent years with new 
pastors: St. Luke’s Episcopal, with High 
Moor, Druid Hills Methodist, with R. L. 
Russell, and First Christian, with C. R. 
Stauffer. These congregations are con- 
stantly increasing and are being capably 
led into more and more effective commu- 
nity service. 
. . . 
An Adventure in 
Understanding 
Atlanta is proud of W. W. Alexander, 
the general secretary of the Interracial 
commission. This commission was or- 
ganized and has its headquarters here. It 
is now working in every southern state. 
It has worked out what is certainly the 
most effective technique for dealing with 
the race situation. It would be better 
to say “race situations,” because Mr. 
Alexander and his staff insist upon keep- 
ing close to the concrete materials. Their 
usual procedure is to arrange confer- 
ences between prominent citizens, white 
and colored, touching the solution of any 
particular problem that has arisen. It 
has thus discovered facts, created under- 
standing, and brought to happy issue 
many a difficult situation. The work of 
the commission is a most striking example 
of practical idealism. If anything sur- 
passes the idealism of its aims, it is the 
realism of its methods. John J. Eagan, 
C. B. Wilmer, Plato Durham, Ashby 
Jones, and John Hope have been perhaps 
the most prominently identified with this 
constructive movement. 
> > . 
Growing Liberalism in 
The South 
Mention of Dr. Ashby Jones reminds 
me of how much Atlanta misses him. He 
stood for something very distinctive in the 
city’s religious life—he was a liberal of 
the southern kind. He writes weekly for 
one of the newspapers here, but that is 
only a very partial compensation. Lib- 
eralism is growing rapidly in the south. 
although just the other day I had the ex- 
perience of hearing one of the associations 
of preachers here pass a resolution pro- 
testing against the suggestion that the 
girls of the girls’ high school be allowed 
to dance during the recess periods. I won- 
der how much difficulty one would have 
had in inducing the same group to ex- 
press themselves as opposed to the eleven 
hour day in southern cotton mills? Still, 


we are making progress. There is a gen- 
eral feeling among southern religious lib- 
erals, however, that the social emphasis 
tends to become exclusive, and that there 
is still as much need as ever for stress 
upon the more individual aspects of the 
Christian message, its more mystical ele- 
ments, upon the religious as differentiated 
from the merely ethical. Possibly along 
the lines of this emphasis may come the 
south’s contribution to the religious life 
of the nation. The south can never be- 
come aridly modernistic. 

> . . 


The Labor Problem 
Grows Acute 

There has been considerable «interest 
lately in the matter of cotton mill labor 
conditions. This interest was first stirred 
by the “appeal” issued last spring by 
Bishop James Cannon, jr., of the South- 
ern Methodist church, and other clergy- 
men, calling for the reform of industrial 
conditions in the mill communities. Then 
a booklet written recently by Paul Blan- 
shard, dealing with the same situation, has 
aroused no little discussion. An indus- 
trial council has been organized, of which 
Bishop Cannon is chairman, and Broadus 
Mitchell of Johns Hopkins university, 
W. W. Alexander and Mrs. Mary R. 
Millis of Atlanta, and others are members. 
It plans to do elaborate research and to 
push ameliorative legislation. The Con- 
stitution, Atlanta’s morning newspaper, 
has published two long editorials in as 
many weeks condemning the “propagand- 
ists” who are regarded as serving the in- 
terests of New England operators to the 
detriment of southern industry. With this 
matter brewing and the racial situation 
a constant challenge, the south is an in- 
teresting place to live and work. 

e @.¢ 


Pastor Moves; 
Church Sold 

The First Baptist congregation has re- 
cently lost both its building and its pas- 
tor. Dr. Charles Daniel, the pastor, ac- 
cepted a call to Richmond, and the down- 
town property was sold for something 
over a million dollars. Dr. Edwin Pot- 
eat is supplying the pulpit just now. 

+ 7 . 


Atlanta’s Church 
Council 

Many of the churches of Atlanta, prac- 
tically all of the more important ones, 
are organized in the Christian council. Its 
purpose is to promote interdenominational 
activity, and to focus the intelligent Chris- 
tian opinion of our city upon the solution 
of particular social problems. It holds 
great promise. It is studying the racial 
situation in the city, is advocating local 
prison reform, and has a committee work- 
ing on the cotton mill matter. Dr. W. W. 
Meminger of All Saints Episcopal church, 
the president, has just announced an inter- 
denominational series of noon meetings 
during the six weeks of lent. 

Joun Knox. 
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nous social and economic problems in ab- 
surd and discredited dogma expounded by 
a priesthood which has sunk to an unbe- 
lievably low level of mediocrity. 
Moreover, the fearful dreariness and drab- 
ness of the protestant services are offen- 
sive to the eye and ear, and the eternal 
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(Continued from page 352) 
benefits of the faith, outside the limits of 
the church.” In the answer to one of the 
questions asked him, he replied: “That we 
should do whatever we can to accomplish 
a work like the Y. M. C. A. is doing is one 
of my firmest convictions. We must dem- 
onstrate leadership and not be lagging be- 
hind other bodies in our attention to the 
problems of youth.” 
* * > 

An Outspoken 
Liberal 

rhe outstanding and perhaps the most 
courageously outspoken liberal in the 
Protestant Episcopal church is Dr. John 
Howard Melish, rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. He has 
weathered many a gale and fought many 
a battle on behalf of the church and those 
of her representatives who dare to stand 
for a broader social outlook and a freer in- 
tellectual atmosphere. With it all, he 
maintains a balance of judgment, a sweet- 
ness of spirit and a wholesome human 
touch to which his own congregation re- 
cently gave evidence by the gift of a sub- 
stantial purse in appreciation of his twen- 
ty-five years as their rector. As an 
instance of his discerning insight and ex- 
pression, this quotation from a recent ser- 
mon of his on “Spiritual Blindness” is of 
interest: “This spiritual blindness is due 
often to our religious education or the lack 
of it; sometimes especially to the lack of 
it. The most bigoted religious people I 
have met are those who are outside of all 
churches. And there is a reason for it. 
Every church, whatever its name, is giving 
those who attend it some information 
about religion; it challenges their natural 
prejudices and allays their animosities. But 
men who never come under this trans- 
forming influence carry over into their 
adult years the half-truths of childhood, 
the fears and prejudices of their immatur- 
ity. I venture to say that the vast ma- 
jority of the members of the ku klux klan 
have not been near any church since boy- 
hood. The most bigoted and ignorant let- 
ters I receive, whenever I am quoted in 
the newspapers, come from protestants 
and Catholics who say that they left either 
one church or the other in their youth. 
And this fact suggests this truth which all 
parents should rightly understand: Your 
choice for your children is not between 
religion and no-religion, but between a 
good religion and a bad religion. There 
are bad religions, worse than useless—reli- 
gions which take the mind of the child in 
its formative years and twist it into a mis- 
shapen and ugly thing. Instead of teach- 
ing it to recognize goodness wherever it 
is to be found, it drills children to believe 
that goodness does not exist except in one 
place. If the child retains any spiritual vi- 
tality, he rebels against that so-called re- 
ligion and turns revolutionist against all 
religion.” 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 
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At Last/A Bible 





At last the Holy Bible has been trans- 
lated into the language of today and 
is as easy to read as your newspaper. Now 
the Greatest Book in the World has been 
lifted from the archaic version of King 
James and rendered into familiar English 
for the modern business man and modern 
youth. Those who have grown away from 
the Church because the vague, hard to 
understand, text of the Bible left them 
unsatisfied will welcome this twentieth 
century translation. 


YOU have neglected to read the Bible 
because it was difficult. Your interest 
was not held by the language of that other 
day. Thee and thou and begat and all 
the othe! words and phrases that you 
never sec or hear made reading a hardship 
rather than a pleasure. Whole verses were 
without meaning. You did not relish the 
beauty of the love stories or the elegance 
of the poetry because you did not under- 
stand them. This confusion marred your 
full appreciation of the inspired truth, 
profound philosophy and moral instruc- 
tion of the Word. 


Now reading the Bible is no longer a 
task or a duty to be dreaded. Now every 
line of the Book of Books has been trans- 
lated from original sources into the tongue 
you speak and read every day. 


The Moffatt Translation of 
The Holy Bible 


Reverend, Professor James Moffatt, 
D. D., LL.D., one of America’s foremost 





In the Language of Te da 






pulpit of the world. More than 300,000 
people have bought copies of the Old or 
New Testaments or complete Bibles. 


Reverend Harry Emerson Fosdick says: 
“As a vivid and illuminating rendering 
of the Scripture I feel sure that this trans- 
lation is bound to win its way into the 
general reading of the people. It ought to 
be in the hands of every minister and in- 
telligent layman in the country.” 


Edwin Slosson, Director, Science Serv- 
ice, says: 
“Many persons will now read it through 
sheer interest who have never read ‘the 
old version.” 


So that you may see it for yourself, we 
will send you a copy of this beautiful book, 
postage prepaid, for ten-day free examina- 
tion. Full limp morocco binding. 1371 
pages with gold edges. Beautiful clear 
type on Bible paper. Just mailing the 
coupon brings you a copy. If you decide 
to keep it, remit only $5.00. Fill out and 
mail thé coupon now. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
Dept £BZ-273 
Garden City . . N. ¥. 
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Helen Barrett 
MONTGOMERY 


begins her contribu- 
tions to the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly with 
the Spring issue —just 
from the press. She 
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Mrs. Montgomery isa 
scholarly Bible trans- 
lator, a great church 
leader, a fine teacher. 
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bickerings of the sects are a stench in the 
nostril of civilization. No one, of course, 
can foretell even the approximate date 
upon which protestantism will finally 
crumble and collapse, but if the present 
rate of decline continues, the end of the 
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twentieth century will probably find it 
abandoned and shriveling in the flames en- 
gendered by its own rancors.” Taking 
issue with the young doom-sounder, in the 
same magazine, Dr. Cadman assures the 
world that “neither the attacks of open 


Special Correspondence from Washington 


Washington, D. C., February 24. 
HE LENTEN SEASON is on and 
Washington society goes into retire- 
ment for a period of six weeks. Under 
the auspices of the church federation noon 
day services will be held daily at Keith's 


theater. Three local 
Lenten Services men, Dr. J. R. Sizoo of 
Planned New York Avenue 
Presbyterian, Canon 


Stokes of the Washington cathedral and 
3ishop McDowell, with three from out- 
side, Dr. Charles L. Goodell, Dr. Dan 
Poling and Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, will 
each take a week of this series. Lasting 
but thirty minutes, these daily religious 
services have become deservedly popular. 
* * * 

Church Advertising and the 
City Federation 

Under the efficient leadership of Dr. 
M. L. Darby, executive secretary for the 
past six years, the local church federa- 
tion is steadily commending itself to the 
people of the city. Well over one hun- 
dred protestant churches are now affi- 
liated and the number is constantly grow- 
ing. A juvenile court worker maintained 
by the women’s department of the federa- 
tion, a hospital worker, and lately a pub- 
licity man, testify to the activities of this 
organization. Speaking of publicity, what 
a curious conglomeration of ideas and 
type is apparent on the Saturday church 
advertising page of the average city daily! 
For example, the Washington Star de- 
votes nearly three pages of its Saturday 
issue to church news and advertising. 
This fine newspaper has shown generous 
consideration for religious organizations, 
a fact which the churches appreciate. But 
what a spectacle is presented when one 
turns to these selfsame pages. Cross- 
word puzzles and comic strips are scarcely 
to be mentioned by way of comparison. 
In close juxtaposition to the dignified ad 
of some staid Presbyterian church, is the 
announcement that a visiting Swamie (in 
search of American shekels) will give 
“personality lectures” at a certain desig- 
nated hall. All varieties of cults and isms 
gain access to the church page with the 
result that a good many of the pastors 
are showing signs of fretfulness. The 
federation is, with some hope of success, 
trying to bring order out of chaos through 
its publicity man. And by the way, while 
we are on the subject of church adver- 
tising, why is it that afy church dares 
advertise itself as “The most spiritual 
church in " or the “friendli- 
est church”? What does the man in the 
street think of competitive advertising 
and, worse yet, what does he think of the 
pulpit subjects that some preachers an- 
nounce? Advertising is production of 
good results when discreetly and intelli- 
gently carried on, but that there is room 
for improvement in the church publicity 
section of most of our city papers, there 
can be no doubt. 


The Close of a Fruitful 
Pastorate 

Dr. Charles Wood is just closing a 
twenty-year pastorate at the church of 
the Covenant (Presbyterian). He has 
done a notable work there and the regret 
experienced by his many friends at his 
resignation, is only tempered by the 
happy announcement that he is to remain 
a resident of Washington. His dream of 
years, the building of a great national 
Presbyterian cathedral, will certainly be 
realized if others of his denomination 
catch his fine spirit of idealism. Dr. Wood 
will devote all of his time henceforth to 
this project. 

* * * 
Washington Is a Lame 
Duck Preserve 

They all say it is hard to leave this 
beautiful city when one has resided here 
for a time. There are certain irresistible 
charms which bring them back whether 
they be congressmen, government work- 
ers or what not. The result is that our 
colony of “lame ducks” is becoming quite 
numerous. No complaint, understand, at 
least so far as this correspondent is con- 
cerned. He was merely calling attention 
to the fact that Washington is fast be- 
coming a residential city de luxe for 
workers both tired and retired. 

* * *. 
Newspaper . 
Logic 

The board of inquiry appointed to post 
mortem the S-4 tragedy has reported its 
findings and almost everybody connected 
with the sad affair appears to be culpable. 
Some of the wet newspapers, however, 
seem to think the board did not go back 
far enough. In their opinion, the 18th 
amendment was the cause of the acci- 
dent. No amendment, no rum runners; 
no rum runners, no pursuit boats; no pur- 
suit boats, no collision. And thus do 
some newspaper editors who lay claim to 
intelligence, prattle away. 

* * * 

On Feb. 28, some thirty organizations 
of national scope, all of them interested 
in law enforcement, come together in 
conference in this ctiy. Their particular 
reason for meeting at this time is to ex- 
press their deep-seated conviction that 
both political parties should write into 
their campaign platforms an out-and-out 
commitment on law enforcement. If one 
may judge from past evasion, the demo- 
crats would rather come out for high tariff 
and the republicans for free trade than to 
do what the thirty organizations will be 
asking. John Timothy Stone, Ashby 
Jones, S. Parkes Cadman and Fred B. 
Smith are among the announced speak- 
ers. The pronouncements of this confer- 
ence will be awaited with keen interest; 
their effect upon the platform makers with 
no less interest. And the politicians are 
among the most interested. 

W. S. ABERNATHY. 
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Read SHODDY 


By DAN BRUMMITT 


As a Novel: 


If you like good, stirring, fiction—and who doesn’t ?— 
picturing life, painting characters truly and sympa- 
thetically; if you like literature that has the tang of 
real living, you will like SHODDY. 








Asas. tudy in (haracter: 


Those who have read SHODDY have been amazed 
at the skill with which Dan Brummitt—in this, his 
“first novel”—has drawn Bartelmy Bonafede, Peter 
Middleton, Bishop Eberle, Effie Bailey, Judge Dimont. 
He does not seem to be “drawing” them; he lives right 
with them, and through his imaginative magic we see 


them. Here are people! 


Asa Critique of the Modern 
Church Machine: 


You have already heard great things of Brummitt’s 
power as a critic. Dr. Stidger and others have told 
you. Only this need be added: A novelist who can 
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write interesting and convincing fiction, and at the 
: same time “show up” the frailties of his generation, is 
: we a writer to follow. 

Gntury 

} \ BOOK ag 

. 440 S. Dearborn St. 

: CERCAGO Your copy of SHODDY is waiting for you—from the 





first shipment. (Price $2) 
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foes nor the more perilous defenses of 
mistaken friends have yet canceled the 
strength of protestantism,” and points to 
the recent world conferences at Lausanne 
and Stockholm as indicative of the on- 
going of the church to new victories. 


Albert Parker Fitch Says Church 
Over-stresses Social Service 

Preaching at Park Avenue Presbyterian 
church, New York, March 4, Dr. Albert 
Parker Fitch, admitting that those who 
would make the church exclusively a place 
of worship are too narrow in their views, 
directed his chief attack upon those who 
place “good works” above all else in the 
church program. “One of the curses of 
the church today,” he said, “is our passion 
for organization, with our dozens of clubs, 
societies, committees and similar groups 
within the church. The result is frequently 
that all the wheels and machinery of or- 
ganization are running smoothly, but no 
real power is issuing from it. It is like a 
locomotive on the rails, oiled and ready to 
run, but with no steam to run it. The 
clergy are not business men. They are of 
a different order, and their primary office 
is not to be organizers. Men are not to be 
made good by machinery. The major of- 
fice of the church is to cultivate worship. 
Men need the appointed time of worship 
to stimulate them, not because God cannot 
hear them at all times but because they 
cannot hear God at all times. Worship, 
the most sublime of all things, is likewise 
the most difficult.” 


Mr. Bliss Forbush Succeeds Father 
In Knights-of-King-Arthur Leadership 
Mr. Bliss Forbush, of Baltimore, has 
been elected Mage Merlin of the National 
Order of the Knights of King Arthur, 
succeeding his father, the late Dr. William 
Byron Forbush. The Mage Merlin is the 
senior counselor. Mr. Forbush has always 
been deeply interested in the order and 
has served in many local and national of- 
fices during the past 20 years. He is at 
present executive secretary of the Park 
Avenue Friends meeting in Baltimore, 
where he is also associate dean of the Bal- 
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timore school of religious education and 
instructor in Bible at Friends school. The 
Knights of King Arthur is the largest 
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boys’ fraternity in the world. During the 
35 years of its history it has enroled over 
150,000 boys in “castles” (or chapters) in 


Special Correspondence from New England 


Boston, March 1. 

HE ATMOSPHERE of our cities 
seems oppressive these days. Chicago, 
we understand, has a mayor who would 
ban or burn all histories not “100 per 
cent American.” In Boston, the D. A. R. 
officially accepts 
the statements of 
professional black- 
listers, and Bunker 
Hill chapter gave them an opportunity to 
assert publicly that men in theological 
seminaries are teaching communism. At 
the Boston Baptist ministers’ meeting on 
Feb. 20 a prominent retired minister simi- 
larly accused the federal council and the 
Greater Boston federation of churches, 
and demanded the closing of Ford hall 
forum. So a recent resolution of the Ver- 
mont society, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, comes like a welcome breath from 
the hills where freedom has dwelt for 150 
years. Its newly elected officers, at their 
annual meeting, adopted the following: 
“Whereas we believe that the history of 
our country is sufficiently inspiring not to 
suffer from frank relation; and whereas 
there arise from time to time attempts to 
hamper and restrict the teaching of his- 
tory in the interest of special prejudices, 
often in the name of patriotism; be it re- 
solved that we deplore as dangerous to 
the spirit of free speech the attempts, how- 
ever honestly intended, by-political bodies 
or patriotic societies to dictate the nature 
of the facts and conclusions that scholars 
shall be allowed to place in text-books and 
other historical works.” The Rutland 
Herald heads the story: “Deplore Dicta- 
tion of Historical Fact.” The Boston Her- 
ald, figuratively speaking, takes off its hat 
and cheers: “Congratulations! Many 
happy returns of their brave day! May 
their sugar groves gush Niagaras of sy- 
rup! . . . Their forefathers, who wrestled 
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with hard seasons and York state boys, 
have brought forth a noble breed!” And 
there is a growing revolt within the 
D. A. R. 

* > + 
Pretty Good for a 
“Wet” State! 

The “drys” have won the first battle in 
the general court (legislature) of Massa- 
chusetts. By a vote of 117 to 96, the house 
has passed a “padlock law.” The Spring- 
field Republican of Feb. 23 had a remark- 
able editorial on the report of the Church 
Temperance society, that Episcopal cler- 
gymen 1,304 to 501 think prohibition a 
failure in their localities; 1,389 to 673 favor 
modification; while only 953 to 984 want 
repeal. The editor points out that Epis- 
copal clergy are “probably located in the 
wettest spots,” and then draws a striking 
historical parallel. “The eighteenth amend- 
ment means social revolution. It is like 
the revolution of 1776 in that it must either 
go forward or fail completely. We can no 
more modify prohibition to satisfy its 
opponents than Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin and the Adamses could have mod- 
ified that revolution to satisfy those who 
opposed separation from the crown. .. . 
Prohibition can easily stand up as the law 
of the land against such a feeble bombard- 
ment as that of “the singular and illogical 
vote of the Episcopal clergy.” “It takes 
sterner stuff to throw back a revolution.” 

* * 
Militant Bible Classes 
In Connecticut 

It was in 1924 that a Bible class conven- 
tion was called at New Britain, Conn. A 
class of 12 in the Methodist church there 
had adopted new methods and closed their 
first year as “Everyman’s Class” with an 
attendance of 746. The method had been 
developed in Mt. Vernon and Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. But when the first five classes 
to adopt it had raised their average attend- 
ance from a total of 144 to 1,578, “active 
missionary work in the state of Connecti- 
cut” resulted in the formation of a na- 
tional federation, which holds its fifth con- 
vention in Newark, N. J., April 28-29. 
“The military” plan is not militaristic. It 
means simply the organization of the class 
in “blue” and “red” divisions, with officers, 
to build up membership and attendance, 
in friendly rivalry. But the “fundamental 
object is the teaching of Bible truth to all 
men both in and out of the church that 
they may develop into full Christian man- 
hood. To this end we pledge ourselves to 
urge upon all non-church-going men the 
advantages of attending a men’s Bible 
class,” and “personal work to win to so- 
briety and self-respect; and to help men 
in withstanding the many temptations with 
which they are surrounded.” 

* * 
Professional and Personal 
Evangelism Combined 

Dr. George Wood Anderson is conduct- 
ing a crusade in a specially constructed 
tabernacle in the Alston-Brighton district 
of Boston from Feb. 19 to April 1. Our 
city is a conglomerate of old towns, each 


(Continued on next page) 
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every state in the union and in other coun- 
tries. Dr. Forbush founded it in 1893 and 
was its active head until 1923, when its 
management was turned over to a board 
of chancellors. To mark the 35th anniver- 
sary of the order a campaign for an ade- 
quate endowment is now being launched. 


A Self-Governing Chinese Methodist 
Church Planned 

The organization of a “Chinese Meth- 
odist church” that will gradually become 
self-governing, yet will have an organic 
relationship to Methodism in America and 
elsewhere throughout the world, is recom- 
mended by the “All-China Conference of 
Chinese Methodists” which has concluded 
its meetings in Shanghai, according to re- 
ports received by the board of foreign mis- 
sions of the Methodist church. This con- 
ference was composed of pastors and lay 
delegates representing the ten annual con- 
ferences of the Church in China, and. was 








NEW ENGLAND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 
(Continued from preceding page) 
with local traditions and unity, lending 
themselves to such efforts. Unusually 
efficient preparations were made. One 
thousand interdenominational “household 
prayer-meetings” were held, with an ag- 
gregate attendance of 20,000. Trained 
workers canvassed a population of 100,000. 
The Christian unity expressed was drama- 
tized on the opening night, when a semi- 
circle of the pastors, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, each stated: “My heart’s desire; 
what I want to see accomplished in this 
crusade.” The chairman is Rev. Silas W. 
Anthony, Congregationalist. The Unita- 
rian, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, is one of the 
most enthusiastic workers. 
* * * 

Boston Judaism Generous 
And Aggressive 

A correspondent of the Daily Jewish 
Bulletin, which is a digest of news from 
Judaism throughout the world, reports: 
“The amount of $4,000,000 for new tem- 
ples and $3,000,000 for one of the best- 
equipped and most up-to-date of hospitals, 
is the record of achievement by the Boston 
Jewish community, which number 150,- 
000.” Temple Mishkan Tefila, costing 
$750,000, was recently dedicated. Ohabei 
Shalom announces the completion of its 
plans with a temple to cost the same 
amount. Temple Israel, having outgrown 
its present edifice, an architectural land- 
mark on Commonwealth avenue, is begin- 
ning a group of four buildings with a 
school containing 30 classrooms, the whole 
plant to cost $2,500,000. This congregation 
was born as a protest against extreme or- 
thodoxy. Its rabbi, Harry Levi, is a most 
acceptable speaker to Christians as well as 
Jews, on special occasions and over the 
radio. In addition to these local building 
funds, $450,000 is sought for Palestine. 
The Bulletin’s correspondent regards this 
large giving as proof of “a spiritual re- 
vival.” Certainly one evidence of spiritu- 
ality is an altruistic expenditure amount- 
ing, in addition to regular religious ex- 
penses, to $50 a head! “Campaign follows 
campaign, but leaders look ahead, not 
tiring of giving.” A vigorous Judaism of 
this type may prove a valuable ally to 
Christianity. 
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not attended by any bishop or missionary. 
It was sponsored by the board of foreign 
missions which desired in this manner to 
learn the wishes of the Chinese Methodists 
on matters of policy in church methods 
and organization, due largely to changed 
conditions growing out of the nationalist 
movement. The All-China conference 
voted to ask the general conference to 
transfer to the Eastern Asia Central con- 
ference—composed of. annual conferences 
in China, Japan and Korea—the election 
of a Chinese bishop or bishops for China; 
to advocate the gradual elimination of 
American bishops now serving in China; 
to transfer to the Chinese conferences or 
to organizations set up by these confer- 
ences, all properties in China now held in 
the name of the mission, which is an 
American body. These suggested changes, 
which will be considered by the general 
conference of the church when it meets in 
Kansas city in May of this year, would 
have the effect of gradually making the 
Chinese church self-supporting. 


Rev. Philip S. Bird Goes 
To Cleveland Church 

Rev. Philip S. Bird, former pastor of 
First Presbyterian church, Utica, N. Y., 
was installed as pastor of the Church of 
the Covenant (Presbyterian), Cleveland, 
Feb. 20, succeeding there Rev. Paul F. 
Sutphen and Rev. Alexander McGaffin. 
Dr. Sutphen becomes pastor emeritus 
after 31 years of service. Pres. Henry 
Sloane Coffin and Pres. Chas. F. Wishart 
were among the church leaders present at 
the installation services. 


Bunyan Commemorations 
On in England 

A Bunyan tercentenary committee has 
been appointed by the Free church coun- 
cil, with Dr. Scott Lidgett as chairman, 
to arrange celebrations in connection 
therewith. Bridlington will be the scene 
of the first celebrations on March 26, when 
the free church council holds its annual 
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meeting there, and there will be gatherings 
at Bedford on Whit-Monday. A pilgrim- 
age to Bunyan’s grave in Bunhill Fields 
cemetery will be made Aug. 31, and there 
will be services in Wesley’s chapel, City- 
road, which is opposite the grave. The 
program is to conclude with a rally at the 
City temple, Nov. 30, just across the road 
from the house in Snow-hill where Bun- 
yan died. 


Dean Sperry Discusses 
Undergraduate Religion 

Dean W. L. Sperry, of Harvard divin- 
ity school, discussing the state of religion 
in modern colleges at Princeton, N. J. 
Feb. 18, declared that, instead of lending 
an uncritical ear to everything the min- 
ister and Sunday school teacher tells him, 
the undergraduate of today has trans- 
ferred his docile credulity to everything 
the biology professors have to say, and 
is thus no more “scientific” in his attitude 
toward the remarks of the sociology 
teacher than he was toward a sermon at 
church at the age of 10. He advocated 
the inclusion of religious courses in uni- 
versity curricula. “It is not so much 
the task of the college,” he said, “to sup- 
ply the bolt of spiritual lightning which 
ignites the religious material in its under- 
graduates, but to lay down upon the altar 
some good dry wood in the shape of a 
definite body of ideas—some tangible 
form of religious fuel which may, later 
on, catch fire as a result of some of life’s 
bitter experiences.” Other speakers at 
this conference on religion in the colleges 
were Pres. Clarence C. Little, Pres. J. L. 
McConaughy, Professors Rufus Jones, 
H. H. Tweedy, O. T. Brown, Charles M. 
Bond, Alfred E. Stearns and Galen 
Fisher. 


Grinnell Fellowship Conference 
Attacks Navy Increase 

In a petition prepared by the 14th an- 
nual fellowship conference of ministers 
and laymen assembled at Grinnell college 
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Feb. 9, congress is reminded that “the im- 
mediate result of the enactment of the bill 
for navy increase now pending would be 
the development of strained relations with 
Great Britain, the inauguration of an era 
oi rivalry along lines loaded with disaster 
not only for these nations of common 
speech and joint responsibility, but for the 
whole world.” The fellowship conference 
consists of the Congregational ministers 
of Iowa, of other ministefs invited by 
them and a number of laymen. 


Methodists Conduct Interracial 
School in Chinese City 

Medan, a Chinese city, is governed by 
the Dutch and is located on the Moham- 
medan-Battak island of Sumatra. Its 
chief fame is due to the 40,000 Chinese 
living within its borders. They are the 
merchants, the state operators, and the 
farmers of the city and surrounding coun- 
try. There are large tobacco planta- 
tions for miles around, and many new 
tea and rubber estates. In the center of 
this growing city, the Methodist Epis- 
copal church conducts the Medan boys’ 


school. The school has twelve teachers 
and 353 boys. Only twenty-seven of 
these boys were Christians when they 
entered the school, but many of them 


will join the church before graduation, 
and the others will have been indelibly 
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influenced by Christian teachers though 
they may never be numbered in the ac- 
tual church membership. Not only are 
there boys in this school from out of 
the homes of Chinese immigrants to 
Sumatra; there are also Mohammedan 
boys from among the Malays who con- 
stitute most of the island’s 5,000,000 -peo- 
ple, and a number of boys from the Bat- 
tak villages of the interior. A new build- 
ing has recently been erected at a cost 


of $25,000. 


Chattanooga Will Entertain 
Southern Baptist Convention 

For the first time in the history of the 
two organizations, the Southern Baptist 
convention and its auxiliary, the Woman's 
Missionary union, will hold their next 
annual sessions at Chattanooga, May 14- 
20, 1928, under the same roof, according 
to Dr. Hight C. Moore, senior recording 
secretary of the convention. Chattanooga 
has entertained the convention three times 
in past years. 


International Missionary 
Council Meets Soon 

The date of the International Mission- 
ary council to be held in Jerusalem is 
March 24 to April 8, 1928. The meeting 
will have much the character of the coun- 
cil held in Edinburgh several years ago. 
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These books are enriching Lenten and Easter preaching 
and practice in thousands of Churches this season: 


Christ in the Common Ways of Life: By tHe BisHop or Lonpon 


The author is here seeking fixed principles to apply to the ever-changing problems of 
life—and he finds them in the teachings of Jesus. ($1.00) 


Our Lord and Saviour: By Peter Green, Canon of Manchester 
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The Touch of God: By E. Herman 


Is prayer a lost power? 
The reading of these 30 chapters by 10,000 laymen and ministers 
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Dr. John R. Mott is chairman of the com- 
mittee having the council in charge and 
J. H. Oldham, W. Paton and A. L. 
Warnshuis are secretaries. 


World Leaders Discussed Before 
Honolulu Audiences 

An unusual series of Sunday evening 
sermons is being featured at the Church 
of the Epiphany, Honolulu, where Rev. 
E. S. Freeman leads. Among the world 
leaders being discussed by Dr. Freeman 
are: Toyohiko Kagawa, Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell, Mahatma Gandhi, Bishop C. H. Brent, 
Miss Jane Addams, John R. Mott, Miss 
Maude Royden, Henry T. Hodgkin, and 
Archbishop Soderblom. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Sinner Beloved, and other Modern Biblical, 
Miracle and Morality Plays, by Phillips Ende- 
cott Osgood. Harper, $1.75. 

In the Heart of Spain, by Thomas Ewing Moore. 
The Universal Knowledge Foundation, $4.50. 
Present Day Dilemmas in Religion, by Charles W. 

Gilkey. Cokesbury, $1.50. 

Christ in the Common Ways of Life, by C. S. 
Woodward. Longmans, $1.00. 

The Life Eternal Here and Now, by Alexander 
Nairne. Longmans, $1.40. 

Flame Points, by J. Graydon Jeffries. 
ers, Callahan, Fla., $1.00. 

The Silent Fellowship, Addresses Broadcast on 
Sunday Evenings, by E. R. Appleton. A. R. 
Mowbray & Co., London, 2/- 

Oxford Self-Pronouncing Bible. 
sity Press, $6.50, 

Religio Militis, the Religion of a Soldier, by Aus- 
tin Hopkinson. Scribner's, $2.50. 

More Essays on Religion, by A. Clutton-Brock. 
Dutton, $2.00. 

The Faith of the Roman Church, by C. C, Martin- 
dale, S. J. Doubleday, Doran, $2.00. 

Our Lord and Savior, a Study of the Person and 
Doctrine of Jesus Christ, by Rev. Peter Green. 
Longmans, $1.50. 

Germany Ten Years After, by George H. Danton. 
Houghton Mifflin, $3.50. 

Constructive Citizenship, by L. P. Jacks. Double- 
day Doran, $2.00. 

The Resurrection in Our Street, by George Stewart, 
Doubleday Doran, $1.35. 

The Jesuits, an Historical Study, by H. Boehmer. 
Translated by Paul Z. Strodach. Castle Press, 
Philadelphia, $1.25. 

The American and the German University, by 
Charles F. Thwing. Macmillan, $2.25. 

Private Prayer in Christian Story, by Jane T. 
Stoddart. Doubleday Doran, $2.50. 

The Study Bible: Genesis, by Griffith-Jones and 
Welch; Psalms, by Watt and McFadyen; Mark, 
by the bishop of Liverpool and A. E. J. Rawlin- 
son; Hebrews, by Dean Inge and H. L. Goudge. 
Doubleday Doran, $1.25 each vol. 

A History of the Society of Friends in Canada, by 
Arthur Garratt Dorland. Macmillan. 

We Have Changed All That, by Herbert Quick and 


Bookmak- 


Oxford Univer- 


Elena Stepanoff Macmahon. Bobbs, Merrill, 
$2.00. 
The New England Clergy and the American 


Revolution, by Alice M. Baldwin. Duke Uni- 
versity Press, $3.50. 

Perhaps I Am, by Edward W. Bok. Scribner’s, 
$3.00. 

The Better Country, by Dallas Lore Sharp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.00. 

The Ethics of the Gospel, by F. A. M. Spencer. 
Morehouse, $3.00. 

Henry Clay Frick, 
Scribner's, $5.00. 

My Life Transformed, by Helen Heckman. 
millan, $2.50. 
The Journey of Jesus, compiled by Ellen Conger 
Goodyear. Privately printed, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman, by William 
E. Barton. Bobbs Merrill, $2.75. 

The Children’s King and other Plays for Children, 
by Elisabeth Edland. Abingdon, $.75. 

White Fox, by C. E. Scoggins. Bobbs Merrill, 
$1.75. 
English Preachers and Preaching, 1640-1670, by 
Caroline F. Richardson. Macmillan, $2.50. 
The Madeleine Heritage, by Martin Mills. Bobbs 
Merrill, $2.50. 

On the Sixth Day, by Giuseppe Bianco. Bobbs 
Merrill, $2.50. 

Modern Youth and Marriage, by Henry Neumann. 
Appleton, $1.50. 


the Man, by George Harvey. 


Mac- 
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Gossip about 
Books, Authors 
and Publishers 





“So You're Going to—"’ 


If so, whether to England, or Paris, or Pales- 
tine, or India, you n that valuable much-in- 
little “Scribner's Handbook of Travel,” copy 
of which has come to my hand. This includes 
not only hundreds of the best books on the 
various countries you're going to visit, but also 
chapters on “Travel by Steamer,”’ “Luggage,” 
“Funds,” Useful Equipment,” “Travel by 
Motor,” etc., etc. In looking over the books 
mentioned, I notice the handy series by Clara 
E. Laughlin—“So You're Going to Paris,” 
“So You're Going to England,” “So You're 
Going to Germany,” etc. (each $3): also the 
“Spell” series, by various authors—‘*The Spell of 
Italy,” “The Spell of Palestine,”’ etc. (each 
$3.75). If you want a copy of this little hand 
book (without charge), write to us. 


“The Modern Library’’—A Book Miracle 


The miracle is, how the publishers of these 
150 little books, bound in attractive leather, 
can do it for 95 cents per copy. I have a fuil 
shelf of them and know what real values there 
are here. Think of “The Best Russian Short 
Stories,” or “The Best Ghost Stories,” at that 
price. Then there are several volumes, each 
containing three or four of the plays of Ibsen, 
or the stories of Tolstoi, or the poems of Poe. 
If you'd like a complete list of Modern Library 
titles, write us. 


“Giants in the Earth” 


Several months ago there appeared in this 
country a few quiet ads of “Giants in the 
Earth” ($2.50), a novel of pioneer life in the 
northwest, the characters being Norwegian im- 
migrants of fifty years ago. The author was 
given as E. Rolvaag, a teacher of Northfield, 
Minn. Mr. Rolvaag was at Marshall Field’s, 
Chicago, the other day quegaeins his books 
for buyers, and now has just sailed for Norway, 
for the Ibsen centennial in March. Of course, 
this novel had already had a wide reading as a 
serial in this country and as a book in Norway, 
but it is good news that it has come into its 
own as an unusual book with the mp pa 
in America. Harper publishes. We sell 


Are You a Writer? 


If not, you're in the minority, in America. 
Here is a little inside information on two books 
of handy knowledge for writers that are un- 
rivaled, two Oxford press books, ‘Modern 
English Usage” ($3) and “Concise Oxford 
Dictionary” ($4.50) 


Dr. Gilkey’s New Volume—and Another 


I heard a literary editor say a few days ago, 
“I've just read Gilkey’s ‘Present-Day Dilem- 
mas’ ($1.50), and it’s a whale of a book!” 
And about that time Dr. Luccock’s editorial 
came to hand advising readers not to wait for 
the “best book of sermons of 1928," for the 
reason that it’s already out—Tittle’s ‘‘The 
Religion of the Spirit’ ($2). 


NOW—Books of Devotion 


The devotional spirit should pervade life at 
all seasons of the year, but the sad fact is that it 
does not. But this is the Lenten season, and 
Easter approaches. I have just picked up a 
letter written to one _ the compilers of thai 
little book of devotion, “The Daily Altar” 
(Cloth $1.00, Morocco $2.50). It must have 
done this author’s heart good. Here is just one 
sentence: “A year ago I procured a copy of The 
Daily Altar, and liked it so well that I at once 
purchased five additional copies for friends— 
and now I am beginning my own reading of the 

k a second year, and it seems more helpful 
than ever.” 


Easterners Pick Leaders Among 
Recent Religious Books 


A few weeks ago a committee of Central 
Congregational Church, Newton, Mass., sent a 
letter to fifteen leaders in Boston and New York, 
inviting them to name six or eight volumes, 
among religious books of the past three or four 
years, that were “outstanding contributions to 
literature.” Dr. Gilroy, editor of the Congre- 
gationalist, listed “My Education and Religion” 
by Dr. Gordon, “The Creative Spirit” by Haven, 
“My Idea of God” edited by Dr. Newton, 
“Modernism” by Major and “An Outline of 
Christianity” (5 volumes) by various authors. 
Mr. J. R. Ferguson, religious editor of the Book- 
man, led off with “Evolution in Science and 
Religion,”’ by Millikan, “Religion in the Mak- 
ing” by W hitehead, “This Believing World” 
by Browne and “A Living Universe” by Jacks. 
Dr. Cadman’s first five recommendations were 
“The Christian Experience of Forgiveness” by 
Macintosh, “The People and the Book” by 
Peake, “The Christlike God" by Bishop 
McConnell, “Religious Values” by Brightman 
and “Prayer in a World of Science” by Brown. 
John van Schaick, editor of the Christian 
Leader, favored: “Jesus and Our Generation” 
by Gilkey, “The Christ of the Indian Road” by 
Jones, * ‘The Future of C hristianity”’ by Mar- 
chant and “Religion in the Making” by White- 
head. Dr. J. Edgar Park's two favorites were 
“Religion in the Making” by Whitehead and 
“Religious Experience and Scientific Method” 
by Wieman. 








Our Recommendations for 


MARCH are: 


Christ at the Round Table 
By E. Stanley Jones 


The Christ as some of the keenest minds of 
India see Him ($1.50). 
Evesent-Seg Dilemmas in Religion 
By Charles W. Gilkey 


Calls for a faith that accepts both points of 
view postulated by many a so-called “dilemma.” 
($1.50) 


The Religion of the Spirit 
By Ernest Fremont Tittle 


The essence of Sabatier and Dean Inge put 
into the practical form of good preaching ($2). 


And here are the books 
we recommended for 


JANUARY 


Does Civilization Need Religion? 
By Reinhold Niebuhr ($2.00) 


Tees Wrestle of Religion With Truth 


. N. Wieman ($2.50) 
Modern Worship 
By Von Ogden Vogt ($2.00) 


If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach 
Charles Stelzle, Editor ($2.50) 


For FEBRUARY 


The Impatience of a Parson 
By H. R. L. Sheppard ($2.00) 


Religion and Social Justice 
By Sherwood Eddy ($1.50) 


Christian Humanism 
By Russell H. Stafford ($2.00) 


I Believe in God 
By A. Maude Royden ($2.00) 








Stokes’ Prize Biographical Novel 

Frederick A. Stokes and the Forum offered a 
prize of $7500 for the best biographical novel, 
and Ramsey Benson, of Wishard, Mo., is an- 
nounced as the winner, with his story of James 
J. Hill and the Great Northern Railway, entitled 
“Hill Country.” Published in July. 


“Know Thyself” 


If the advice of the old Greek was good advice, 
the signs are excellent for human improvement, 
if we may judge by the number of new books on 


physiology, psychology, etc., that are now 
appearing. wo of them stand out prom- 
inently: “The Human Body” by Clendenning 


($5) and “About Ourselves’’ by Overstreet 
($3.50), which latter book lets “ourselves” in on a 
mass of psychological facts that will enable one 
to make the most out of one’s native powers. 


“A Sort of Looking-Glass”’ 


I was reading that letter Dan Brummitt 
sent to the publishers of his new novei ““Shoddy”’ 
($2) and was interested in one sentence par- 
ticularly: “I have tried, honestly tried,” he 
says, “to make of ‘Shoddy’ a sort of looking- 
glass, in which Methodists may see their system, 
their leaders and themselves.”” Reading “Elmer 
Gantry” I felt that Sinclair Lewis failed in that 
very respect. The “looking-glass” in which he 
~~] to picture the ministry—if it could 

called a looking-glass—gave as distorted a 
picture of the ministry as is possible. 


Nobel Prizes in Literature 


Did you know that no American has ever 
won the Nobel Prize in Literature—although 
Nobel awards have come to us in the fields of 
medicine, physics and peace? And did you 
know that the last Nobel Prize in Literature 
awarded was that to Grazia Deledda, an Italian 
novelist, for his book, “‘The Mother” ($2)? 


Best Sellers 


The Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor 
company, list the following as the best sellers 
with the booksellers of America in the non- 
fiction field, Jan. 16-Feb. 14: “Mother India,” 
Mayo ($3.75); “We,” Lindbergh ($2.50); 
“I've Got Your Number,”” Webster- Hopkins 
($1); “Disraeli,” Maurois ($3); “Trader Horn,” 
Horn ($4); “Napoleon,” Ludwig ($3); “Count 
Lucknor: The Sea Devil,"” Thomas ($2.50); 
“Cross Word Puzzle Book” ($1.35); “A Son of 
Mother India Answers,"’ Mulkerji ($1.50); 
“Bismarck,” Ludwig ($5) 


A New Trader Horn Coming 


When Simon & Schuster picked up the manu- 
script of the adventures of that South African 
ne’er-do-well, Aloysius Horn, a year ago, and 
looked it over, they did not know that they 
had there a book that would be pouring into 
the ragged pockets of said “Trader” Horn, 
within twelve months, about $4,000 weekly— 
and that would mean for them their 1927 best 
seller. But Trader Horn has made big history 
for months—and now the publishers announce 
another Trader Horn book. In the meantime 
Simon & Schuster continue to send out large 
shipments of “‘The Story of Philosophy.” 


A Boy’s Lindbergh 


Colonel Lindbergh has told his own story in 
“We,” and now the Boy Scouts of America are 
publishing ‘ ‘The Lone Scout of the Sky,” ($1) 
which is a boy’s story of the wonderful flyer. 
It is the work of James E. West, Chief Scout 
Executive, and the book includes special con- 
tributions by Byrd and Chamberlain. 
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